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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THOSE pessimists have unhappily proved right who pre- 
dicted that the lessons of the Great War would be 
, effectively lost upon the Bourbons of 

a 8 British public life, who, whether they belong 
to the Unionist, the Radical or the Labour 

Party, appear to be equally unteachable in all those affairs 
that demand the application of common sense. It would 
be hard to say to whom the palm for Ineptitude should 
be awarded, though there can be little doubt as to whose 
blindness is most dangerous at the present juncture. 
Neither the Radicals nor the Labour Party are in power. 
Their responsibility is consequently secondary—their 
opportunities for mischief are circumscribed; and while 
the latter faction are not gaining the ground in the con- 
stituencies they seemed likely to attain a year ago, the 
fortunes of the Wee Frees are at an extremely low ebb, 
and the achievements of their candidates at by-elections 
can only be termed derisory. There is a conspicuous lack 
of leadership throughout the so-called ‘“ Progressive ” 
parties, disabling them from exploiting the innumerable 
blunders of the Government. As often as not they prove 
to be the best friends of the Coalition by advertising them- 
selves as “rather more so,” thus convincing the country 
that they do not present the possibility of “‘a serious 
alternative Government.” It is decidedly depressing that 
these six tremendous years should have taught so little 
to Radicals or Labour men, who have rapidly revived all 
their old-time illusions and delusions, and frequently speak 
and habitually act as though the world of 1920 were 


identical with the world of 1914, and as though the same 
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shibboleths that were then out of date would avail in the 
future. They are contributing practically nothing to help 
us out of our domestic chaos—which certain Labour leaders 
are deliberating accentuating—while in international affairs 
they systematically encourage every weakness of a singu- 
larly weak Government, and by their common folly are 
laying the seeds of another and worse war, in which Right 
will engage with Might with infinitely poorer prospects 
than when Western civilization took up the gauntlet flung 
down by Kultur. Those were wrong who expected anything 
better than Pacifism from professional Pacifists or than 
Nationalization from professing Socialists. Happily, the 
great mass of our people do not share the views of the 
Politicians, who are rapidly becoming segregated as a class 
apart, pursuing what they conceive to be their own ends 
and their own interests with scant regard for the welfare 
of the State or national prosperity. 


IF the attitude and actions of the once great Liberal Party 
and the formidable Labour Party are unhelpful during 
the period of Reconstruction, they are com- 
The | i litical 
lnenplicable paratively harmless, because in a politi 
sense impotent. Vastly different is the 
responsibility of the Government, which is storing up 
future trouble for Great Britain that may once again place 
her in deadly peril. The Allies won the war in the autumn 
of 1918, thanks to the genius and valour of their fighting 
men of all ranks, plus the aid of the United States, whose 
contribution it were folly and base ingratitude to ignore, 
and which, as a matter of fact, is never underrated by 
anyone who actually fought in the war on any front. 
Politicians on both sides of the Atlantic, beginning with 
the American President and continuing with the British 
Prime Minister, appear to have put their heads together 
for the express purpose of losing the peace. Not to put 
too fine a point on it, both these potentates have conducted 
themselves like confirmed Pacifists, who were so angry at 
having been dragged into any war that they resolved to 
make the peace conditions as odious and exasperating as 
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possible to those countries who were entitled to regard 
themselves as victors. We do not say that any such 
thought was harboured in the White House or in Downing 
Street, though to hear Mr. Lloyd George’s friends expatiating 
on President Wilson’s performances in Paris and vice versa 
would encourage one to suspect the worst of both these 
great, wise and eminent men. There must be some expla- 
nation of the inexplicable—some reason for the deliberate 
and consistent obstruction offered jointly and severally 
by the American President and the British Prime Minister 
to practically every effort to enforce that “strict 
accountability ’’ upon impenitent Germany upon which 
Anglo-Saxon orators were wont to descant during the 
war. We can say, because we do know, that during the 
exchange of views preceding the armistice of November 
1918, President Wilson succeeded in planting his Fourteen 
Points plus five upon the Associated Governments; also 
that from the opening of the Peace Conference he ruined 
the proceedings by insisting on precedence for his League 
of Nations, which destroyed all prospects of the Treaty’s 
ratification by the Senate of the United States. 


Ir is not, however, for us to indict foreign statesmen—each 
country must look after the politicians it deserves. We 

have far more than enough to do in watching 
ive our own. Single-handed—despite the pres- 

tige of the Great Republic—Mr. Wilson 
would have been powerless to emasculate the Versailles 
Treaty. He would have been nowhere without the aid of 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose furtive disloyalty to our Allies 
and mendacious misrepresentations to the British people 
and the British Parliament have been a sore discouragement 
to friends, while permitting our critics to revive the hateful 
legend of Perfide Albion. During the war the British 
exhibited a tenacity, an endurance, a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and a determination which once more proved them to be 
a really great people, and extorted the admiration of the 
world—civilized and uncivilized. At the peace, the Coalition 
Government, alias Mr. Lloyd George—none of his colleagues 
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counting more than a button—has displayed a crudity, 
an ignorance, a feebleness and a falseness which have once 
more made British policy a universal byword. That he 
is temperamentally incapable of running straight on any 
issue for two days together—that he despises truth and 
detests knowledge, that he is perverse, wrong-headed and 
unreliable—was common ground. It was, however, fondly 
hoped that even if his colleagues—who comprised several 
exceptionally able men—proved wholly unable to restrain 
his vagaries, at least his fears would prevent him from 
running amok. Our Prime Minister is a man of many 
apprehensions and not a few obsessions. It was permissible 
to suppose that he might be kept in order by British public 
opinion, which remains thoroughly sound in spite of inevitable 
post-war reaction, and that he would never dare to revert 
to type and become as anti-French and as Pro-German as 
he was during the aftermath of Agadir, when, alarmed by 
the very success of his demonstration against the Kaiser 
at that crisis, he made his peace with the infuriated Pacifists 
of his party and thereafter became their ringleader in the 
Cabinet. It is common knowledge that Mr. Lloyd George, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was Germany’s principal 
asset in the Asquith Government in July-August 1914 
—Berlin being convinced that he would prove “‘ too proud 
to fight’? when Germany executed her long premeditated 
and fully prepared attack on France. Nor did Wilhelm II 
and his advisers miscalculate their man. Mr. Lloyd George 
has since publicly and plainly confessed, that he and 
the majority of the Asquith Cabinet were so indifferent 
to the fate of France that they would have remained 
unmoved spectators of Germany’s aggression, but for the 
accident of the attack being made via Belgium. 


Mr. Liuoyp GEORGE was, in a word, Mr. Asquith’s main 
and most dangerous difficulty in getting his Cabinet up to 
: the scratch, and there is some ground for 

— saying that behind the backs of his colleagues 
this enfant terrible was colloguing with “‘ My 

friend Mr. Ramsay MacDonald”—with whom, we fear, 
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he has collogued more than once since—and that, very 
late in the day, plans were concerted between the then 
Labour leader and the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
involving the supercession of the Asquith-Grey “ Jingo” 
Government by a Pacifist Cabinet under Mr. Lloyd George, 
in which presumably his confederate, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
would have been Foreign Minister. Their policy would 
have been to wait and see the dismemberment of France. 
Herr von Kuhlmann (Councillor of the German Embassy 
in London), who was at the heart of that crisis and in close 
touch with a certain section of the Government, confidently 
asserted, on or about August 1, 1914: “Great Britain 
won’t take part in the war. It has been my business to 
assure myself of that fact.”” The Germans are meticulous 
in their methods, however defective their ultimate judg- 
ment. They were at immense pains to ascertain what was 
going on in Downing Street, and were in an excellent position 
for doing so, thanks to the personal relations that they and 
their friends had established with British Ministers. They 
knew that Mr. Lloyd George and most of the Cabinet were 
‘** Peace-at-any-price’’ men, who would not be moved 
from their Pacifism by anything that might happen to 
France. They not unnaturally assumed that this faction 
would remain equally unperturbed by any disaster to 
Belgium. It were preferable to let bygones be bygones, 
but Mr. Lloyd George will not allow us for one moment to 
forget the lurid past which his present conduct so painfully 
recalls. Just as he played Germany’s game then to the 
imperilment of civilization, so he is playing it to-day. 
Why? We don’t know. We wish we did. We can only 
guess, and guessing is neither a profitable nor a pleasant 
occupation. 


WE all hoped against hope that Mr. Lloyd George had sown 
his last crop of wild oats, and that the war had cured him 
of those pre-war hallucinations upon which 
Germany so confidently relied to keep Britain 
neutral at least until the fate of France was 
sealed and our intervention would be immaterial. We now 


Hoping 
against Hope 
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realize that we had a hair-breadth escape of irremediable 
catastrophe six years ago, and though the odium of that 
crisis has to a large extent fallen on the Prime Minister of 
the day, who ignored all the signs of the times, including 
the plainest warnings from Berlin, the most actively mis- 
chievous factor between “‘ Agadir ” and “‘ Armageddon” and 
throughout ‘“‘the twelve days” in which the fate of the 
civilized world literally trembled in the balance, was his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Lloyd George had 
persistently obstructed every effort of the Departments 
concerned to place British National Defence on a serious 
basis. He had done less than nothing to help the Democracy, 
who blindly trusted him, to see a danger that stared him in 
the face, but upon which he had preferred to turn his back, 
though latter-day sycophants would have us believe that 
he knew all about it. He had walked into every German 
booby-trap. He was hand in glove with the British Potsdam 
Press, and in Cabinet Council would repeat the same rubbish 
that he had read or inspired in these wretched organs. 
He did worse, because when the storm had actually burst 
and Germany doffed the mask with which she had beguiled 
Lord Haldane and other dupes among our “responsible 
statesmen ”’ and convinced even Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey that war was her policy, and that consequently Britain’s 
single duty was to support France—because if France fell 
we should fall—Mr. Lloyd George remained recalcitrant, and 
day by day almost to the twelfth hour he resisted the 
arguments, the appeals, the exhortations of the Prime 
Minister. So late as July 31, 1914, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the mouthpiece of City degenerates, and 
promoted panic among colleagues not suffering from ex- 
cessive valour by threatening, on the authority of Inter- 
national Jews with whom he was intimately associated, 
universal bankruptcy should this country become involved 
in European war. Indeed, he employed the identical 
arguments behind the scenes which so discredited those 
organs that openly advocated that we should desert France 
and devote ourselves to “‘ money-grubbing ”’ while civilization 
was being murdered. If we went to war, they argued, 
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we should become poor. If we remained neutral, we 
should become rich at the expense of our Allies. 


THEIR réle in the crisis is known. His part is relatively 
unknown. But one day the whole story will come out 

and we shall see many things as they really 
olay were. What little is left of the Lloyd 

George legend would be subsequently de- 
stroyed when the true history of the war transpires, and we 
learn that ‘“‘the man who won it” must inevitably have 
lost it but for the self-sacrifice of soldiers in thwarting the 
madcap schemes of Amateur Strategy. So far from the 
country being indebted to her present Prime Minister for 
his pre-war prevision and preparation, or for his war policy, 
the obligation is entirely the other way. No honour is due 
from us to him, but rather an amende from him to us. Mr. 
Lloyd George had to be educated and kept up to the mark 
by public opinion. Over and over again he showed signs 
of running off the rails) We acknowledge that he rendered 
one valuable service in consenting to be the instrument 
that removed the Asquith Government in December 1916, 
which had to go because several of its members had lost 
their nerve and were ripe for pourparlers with unbeaten 
Germany under American auspices. At that date President 
Wilson was itching to intervene and Germany was ready 
to utilize his services for her purposes, which needless to 
say were never our purposes. Colonel House—his European 
emissary—was convinced from several depressing conver- 
sations in London that an American overture would not 
be unwelcome in Downing Street. The “ Peace President ” 
had been recently re-elected by his compatriots, and, after 
sounding Switzerland, was ambitious to head a great neutral 
movement which would overawe the Allies. A change in 
Downing Street before the arrival of the Washington Peace 
Note had become urgent—not that we charge Mr. Asquith 
personally with Defeatism, but he had Defeatist colleagues— 
not all Radicals—and owing to his inertia there was 
grave risk lest an answer should be made to Mr. Wilson 
that would have broken up the Entente, which alone stood 
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between Germany and the domination of Europe. Several 
fantastic explanations of the collapse of the Asquith-Bonar 
Law Coalition are forthcoming, but the cause of its débdcle 
is as related here. 


Tae Asquith Government had to go because it had lost 
the will to win the war. In their ignorance of everything 
ve except parliamentary politics, Ministers failed 
Cold Fost to read aright the great Somme battles, which 
paved the way to ultimate Allied victory and without 
which that victory could not have been won. We need 
only refer to the shaken moral of the invincible German 
Army and the alarm of the Great German General Staff. 
Downing Street, however, misunderstood and faltered— 
diplomatic disaster would follow hard upon military dis- 
appointment. Mr. Lloyd George—to his credit be it said— 
was at the moment fighting Defeatism inside the Cabinet. 
Sir Edward Carson was fighting it from the outside. What 
more natural or salutary than that these two should join 
forces, eject an anemic Cabinet, and form a new combination, 
with at any rate its head in the right direction ? Such was 
the promise. Unhappily, as events proved, Mr. Lloyd 
George exhausted his usefulness in replacing his Chief. 
His Government mainly consisted of “‘ the old faces in new 
places.” Knowledge of war remained painfully absent from 
the Lloyd George-Bonar Law Coalition, which rapidly 
assimilated the vices of its predecessors, besides developing 
several foibles of its own—notably in its relation with the 
armies in the field—of which Mr. Asquith had never been 
guilty. At vital moments the War Cabinet lost its nerve. 
During the autumn of 1917 “cold feet” were so prevalent 
in Downing Street that the good offices of the Vatican were 
sought in order that London might be put in touch with 
Berlin. As so often before and since, our politicians were 
saved from themselves, as we were saved from them, by 
the arrogance of the enemy. This, be it remembered, was 
also the year of ‘‘the Stockholm Conference’ concerted 
between Mr. Lloyd George and his friend Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald against the initial advice of Mr. Arthur Hender- 
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son. Nor did such manifestations stand alone. Competent 
men in touch with governing circles have gone so far as to 
declare, ‘‘ Could the Germans have resigned themselves to 
putting forward even plausible peace proposals between 
July 1917 and July 1918, they would have been jumped at 
by Downing Street.” The British people kept their heads— 
not the British Politicians. 


WE are obliged to continually harp on these disagreeable 
topics because an entirely false conception of the Prime 

Minister has been circulated by interested 
aoe Senter parties and swallowed by simpletons. It 
immensely augments the difficulties and 
dangers of the present hour. We shall only understand his 
immediate policy if we realize his past and disabuse our mind 
of the fables invented by our God-forsaken Sunday Press, 
which, speaking generally, is a dishonour to British Journal- 
ism. It is the only stuff a large proportion of our public 
read. It has throughout been cunningly manipulated in 
the interests of Mr. Lloyd George by the unscrupulous 
personnel around him, and is largely responsible for the 
mystification of the country, which is only now awakening 
to realities, including the unpleasant discovery that, what- 
ever may be his war record, the British Prime Minister has 
gone very far in losing the peace. It is something that 
this should be known to the man in the street and the lady 
in the tube. It is late in the day, and the outlook is 
deplorable, but it is not too late, and though a megalo- 
maniac surrounded by sycophants may remain long im- 
pervious to the pressure of public opinion, no man is more 
squeezable than Mr. Lloyd George when he once sees which 
side his bread is buttered. Just as he made a volte-face from 
Pacifism to Patriotism on August 2, 1914, so he might 
repeat the operation in August 1920, when he understands 
that his present pro-German tactics are as dangerous to 
his future as was his pre-war Potsdam policy, which he so 
precipitately—though as it now turns out only temporarily 
—discarded. Unhappily, in the process of educating our 
Autocrat vital British interests suffer and our good name 
undergoes eclipse. 
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Ovr peripatetic Prime Minister—whose restlessness pre- 
vents his remaining longer than he can avoid in any 

one place—keeps the Entente perpetually 
oe omen on tenterhooks as he shifts his caravan from 
one country to another. It would be interesting to have 
a return of the cost of these gigantic international picnics, 
which have now become a permanent feature of Allied 
statesmanship, which travels in a manner inimical to 
any coherent or consistent policy. But then continuity 
of any kind is anathema to Mr. Lloyd George. He is a 
child of chaos who loves stirring up as much trouble as 
possible and creating an atmosphere of confusion and 
bewilderment, in the midst of which he hustles off to some 
fresh venue, cheerfully informing the casual gathering of 
journalists who invariably cross his path at the psycho- 
logical moment that “all is well.” It always is, from his 
point of view, though rarely from any other. His last 
achievement was to drag a posse comitatus of Allied 
statesmen, soldiers, officials, staffs, private secretaries and 
the rest of “‘the caboodle”’ first to Brussels and then to 
Spa, where they enjoyed the ineffable privilege of sitting 
round a table with German plenipotentiaries and getting 
it “‘in the neck,” so to speak, from Herr Hugo Stinnes, 
the leading German profiteer and uncrowned king of the 
Fatherland, who owes his present ascendancy in a nation 
of bullies mainly to the fact that since the Armistice the 
British Government has usually adopted the white flag 
in its dealings with Germany. The Coalition is the bravest 
body in the world, according to its swashbucklers, but it 
rarely behaves as such—certainly never vis-d-vis Germany, 
towards whom certain Ministers act as though they were 
afraid—almost as though Germans had some hold over them 
or there were some Hidden Hand manipulating them in 
her interests. Our statesmen, before, during and after 
the war, have been so consistently half-hearted in their 
attitude towards the enemy that they can scarcely be 
surprised by the popular fear lest through some indiscretion, 
of which their own countrymen know nothing, some of 
them may have incautiously placed themselves at the 
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mercy of Berlin, which thus gets a lien on British policy 
that paralyses us and our Allies at every turn. We cannot 
say. We do not know. 


MInIsTERS have only themselves to thank for the suspicion 
that ‘‘there is something wrong somewhere.” It was an 
unspeakable outrage that a sinister scoundrel 
such as Hugo Stinnes, who should long 
since have been “doing time” as a war 
criminal, should be allowed to sit down to table with the 
representatives of civilized Powers, and still more to dis- 
charge his typewritten insults, which had probably been 
concocted in collusion with German Ministers who brought 
him to Spa, kept him at Spa, and took him away from 
Spa, and were officially responsible for his performance. 
The Allies have evidently not yet begun to learn how to treat 
Prussians, who interpret every “concession” as cowardice 
—an interpretation at which we cannot cavil, because 
Entente capitulations occur in circumstances which either 
suggest that it is at sixes or sevens or that “funk” in some 
shape or form inspires its leading members. We can no 
longer affect astonishment at the abasement of our Prime 
Minister or his henchman of the Foreign Office, but we 
cannot repress our astonishment that other Allied statesmen 
who still have characters to lose should have demeaned 
themselves by countenancing the presence of a miscreant 
with Hugo Stinnes’ notorious record in Belgium and France. 
Autres temps autres meurs. The situation of the Allies 
steadily deteriorates, while the enemy—alternately bluffing 
and whining and deafening us with the cry that “all is 
lost ’—already feels it safe to encourage ‘“‘ Deutschland 
iiber Alles” to be sung by German troops outside Allied 
Embassies in Berlin. Unless Allied statesmen can be 
cured of their present mania for coddling Germany, we 
shall shortly see the old Prussian arrogance—voiced by 
Stinnes at Spa—in full swing, and it will only become a 
question of time as to when the Frightful Adventure is 
resumed, 


Hugo Stinnes 
again 
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Mucu misleading misinformation has been semi-officially 
circulated and inspired concerning events at Spa. To read 

Coalition journals one might imagine that 
seer every outstanding problem had been satis- 
factorily solved, that all difficulties had been overcome, 
and that hereafter everything would go as merry as a 
marriage-bell. We were summoned to admire the vim 
and vigour with which our great Prime Minister brought 
Germany to book on Disarmament, the scorn and contumely 
with which he overwhelmed the ineffable Stinnes, his 
stanchness in supporting France on the vital question of 
coal, his instinctive realization of the Entente’s duty towards 
Poland, now that he at last realized her peril, etc. Enthusi- 
asts were admittedly vague on the question of Reparation 
and as to the prospect of punishing the war criminals, 
but if we would only keep our mouths open and our eyes 
shut, all would come right in time. We confess to complete 
scepticism as to the results of Spa, regarding it as immaterial 
whether Germany “signs” or what she signs. We admit 
that this Conference is a landmark, but it is a landmark 
in the wrong direction. It has brought British and German 
statesmen into personal contact, which is undeniably a 
gain for the latter, because if German statesmen and officials 
—whether Kaiser Germans or Republican Germans—have 
a genius, it is for bamboozling their opposite numbers from 
this country. Their task is all the easier to-day because 
our representatives, for undisclosed and undiscoverable 
reasons, only asked to be humbugged. For many months 
the Coalition have been engineering this meeting at Spa, 
which surpassed their most sanguine expectations. Mr. 
Lloyd George & Co. were delighted with the Germans, and 
needless to say the Germans were delighted with them— 
it is always agreeable to force an open door. Equally 
delighted are all those newspapers which are at once critical 
of our friends and affectionate towards our enemies, with 
whom, be it remembered, if they had had their way, we 
should never have gone to war. 


GERMANY at last enjoys the coveted opportunity for 
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exercising her unrivalled powers of intrigue at the expense 
of the Allies and hopes to drive a wedge between France 
; and England with the assistance of her 
7 waseabl British friends, while the League of 
Nations beckons from the background, im- 
patiently awaiting the golden moment when bygones 
can be declared to be bygones and the gentle German 
reappears in civilized Society as a man and a brother. Spa 
has brought all this much nearer, and, looked at from the 
international standpoint, things are decidedly worse than 
they were; but there are other factors to be reckoned with 
which threaten the Coalitionists’ dalliance with the Boche. 
Unofficial England attaches immense importance to the 
Entente, and is not prepared to stand supinely by while 
it is destroyed at the bidding of backstairs influences which 
cannot even be located and in pursuance of ends that 
cannot be avowed. Moreover, unofficial England’s influ- 
ence is growing as the Coalition’s credit declines, and last 
month, as will be noted presently, there has been the first 
serious manifestation of independence both in the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, of which we 
would not exaggerate the importance, but which no 
** Political Strategist’? can afford to misread. With 
such a Foreign Minister—of whom it was wittily said 
‘The worst of Lord Curzon is that he has not the 
quality of his defects ”>—we cannot be optimistic. But we 
are not hopeless. We have sufficient faith in Providence 
to believe that after all we have gone through since 
the Armistice something better must be in store for this 
country. 


Or Mr. Lloyd George’s public flirtation with the Germans - 
at Spa—which there is every reason to suppose was preceded, 

as it was accompanied and followed, by several 
The | suggestive private manifestations—we get a 
Flirtation 

sympathetic account from the Special 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, an organ that 
is as pleased with the turn of events as it was indignant 
when Mr. Asquith espoused the Belgian cause in August 
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1914. Our contemporary enjoys “getting a bit of its 
own back,” and becomes almost lyrical in describing the 
love-passages between British and German statesmen. 
That Mr. Lloyd George shared these sentiments is clear 
from his “‘ delight at the success of the Conference,” which 
he told a gathering of journalists at its close “‘ was’ the 
beginning of big things, the first time that the Allies had 
really met the Germans since the terrible war, and a great 
step forward had been made. Progress in the same direction 
would continue. The Geneva meeting would be very 
important. Probably there would be another Conference 
later to ratify the decisions on Reparation.” Needless to 
say the P.M. was enchanted with his German colleagues 
who had shown “ wonderful tact and skill.” The Manchester 
Guardian Correspondent declares that Mr. Lloyd George 
had every reason for his “‘ complacency,” as the Conference 
had been carried through by “his instinct.” ‘In Dr. 
Simons [German Foreign Minister] he found from the start, 
if not exactly a willing helper (it would be absurd to say 
that), yet someone who at once perceived his game and 
played up to it. At the moments of most acute strain 
Mr. Lloyd George sent out his feelers into the German 
camp, and some of his hints, given at the right ‘ psychological 
moment,’ saved the situation. This was particularly so 
during the armaments crisis.” According to this admirer, 
“the Prime Minister, in short, has applied to a big interna- 
tional affair just the same somewhat simple devices, one 
might almost say tricks, that have carried him triumphantly 
through innumerable political rapids at home. It has 
worked miraculously.” It certainly has from the German 
point of view, and doubtless will do so again. By similar 
“tricks” Mr. Lloyd George may succeed in securing 
relaxation of the rest of the Treaty in Germany’s favour, 
and will no doubt be specially active re Reparation, which 
was unaccountably forgotten at Spa. France has not yet 
received one mark. 


As it is idle to make any appeal where there is nothing 
to appeal to, we can only repeat what we have urged in 
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previous numbers. For the time being the French Govern- 
ment is the chief custodian of the Entente, because, if we 
; may believe the Spa journalists, the new 
aga Italian Giolitti Government will support any 
pro-German policy issuing from Downing 

Street, or, failing that, may advance one of its own. 
We can make allowances for the disgruntlement of 
Italy, who has been shabbily treated by more than 
one of her European Allies as well as by her American 
Associate, while the anti-Italian campaign in the Jugo- 
Slav Press of London has been scandalous. We never- 
theless regret Italy’s relapse, first under Signor Nitti 
and now under “the old Parliamentary hand,” because 
there are more permanent national interests than the 
exigencies of ephemeral Ministries. France has not always 
been considerate towards Italy, and “the Latin sisters” 
are apt to look askance at one another. But in the long 
run Italy will do herself no good by separating from 
France and Belgium at this juncture and in following a 
Welsh will-o’-the-wisp who has no appreciation of European 
affairs and no sense of international obligation. It adds 
enormously to the burden of France that she, who among 
Great Powers bore the brunt of the war, should now be 
left in the lurch by Allies upon whose co-operation she was 
entitled to count, now finds herself chief executor of the 
Peace Treaty, uncertain whether she can count on any 
extraneous assistance, beyond that of Belgium, in upholding 
terms to which more than twenty Powers put their signa- 
tures. Such is fate. Such is human folly. There have 
been critical moments in past years when France looked 
to London rather than to her own Government, then under 
eclipse. The parts are reversed to-day. It is her mis- 
fortune to stand almost alone. Frenchmen must, however, 
remember that the heart of England is sound, however 
rotten the head. France must look beyond the passing 
hour. The French Government must regard itself as the 
trustee of sacred interests on both sides of the Channel, 
and realize that it commands effective public opinion 
in this country in resisting the wreckers, and confidently 
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look forward to the happy moment when we awake 
from the Coalition nightmare. M. Millerand should make 
no concessions whatever to Germany that in his judgment 
are detrimental to France, nor should he allow himself to 
be dragged from pillar to post to gratify the restless vanity 
of any foreign statesman to whom limelight may be dearer 
than life. 


Onty those determined to be deceived can swallow the 
childish canard that Germany is so helpless and hopeless 
; that she will plunge forthwith into Bolshev- 

f Seeenee ism unless the Allies are “sufficiently kind” 
as to allow her to retain whatever Army 

she fancies, and so “ generous ”’ in the matter of Reparation 
as to permit her to evade compensating the victims of her 
aggression. The truth has been repeatedly set forth, but 
there are none so deaf as those who will not hear. Downing 
Street swallows every propagandist “‘ yarn” of German 
distress, rejecting all conflicting evidence. The German 
Bolshevist bogy is the foundation of Coalition policy towards 
the “spiritual home” of more than one Coalition Minister. 
There is no room for the facts when men have once made 
up their mind and are publicly committed to a certain 
course. Otherwise it would be impossible even for “‘ respon- 
sible statesmen ”’ to ignore such testimony as that of Mr. 
Herbert Kaufman, a leading American journalist, pro- 
prietor and editor of McClure’s Magazine, who contributes 
the impressions he had formed during a recent tour of 
Germany to The Times (July 10th). He pours ridicule 
and contempt on the various legends that have been used 
as levers on Germany’s behalf. His letter will give pause 
to all but those whose amour-propre requires that they 
should continue stating what is not true. Mr. Kaufman 
begins by pointing out: “If Germany is threatened by 
Bolshevism and despair, the ominous signs were signally 
lacking in the region from which I have just returned.” 
Again, if she is unable to preserve law and order “ without 
the maintenance of great bodies of armed men, the dis- 
affected multitudes offered as excuse for a gradual reduction 
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of military forces are concentrated beyond the area of my 
observations.”” While Germany’s envoys had been “ bicker- 
ing, dickering, finessing, haggling, and playing for time 
across the border,” the German people were ‘‘ making roads, 
repairing telegraph and telephone systems, building houses, 
pushing production, and cultivating every inch of arable 
ground with an intensity that betokens unbroken moral 
and undeterred resolve.” In a few more months “the 
shrewd Teuton will have much of his indemnity money 
securely and irreparably invested in concrete houses, high- 
ways, rails and ballast.” 


Ir the rest of the German Empire is “as well ordered and 
industrious” as the places Mr. Kaufman had visited, “if 

the remaining population is carrying on with 
has +36 equal fervour, German skill and German will 

can cope with the very reasonable debt owed 
to justice and the victims of her megalomania.”” Germany is 
admittedly suffering from shortages with the rest of civili- 
zation, the mark is woefully depreciated, meat is expensive, 
though not intrinsically dearer than in many other lands. 
There is no linen, fats are still scarce, soap is costly, fabrics 
of all sorts are limited in supply, “ but German bones are 
still well upholstered, and the common fare is more varied 
and nutritious than Italy’s or Japan’s.” Sundays and 
holidays are marked by throngs of picnickers, the lanes are 
crowded with bicycles and pleasure carts, plump horses 
abound. The writer adds: “If defeat and the penalties 
imposed by the Allies have soured the German character 
and offered a fertile surface for Bolshevism, the Germans 
have suddenly become past-masters in the art of dissimu- 
lation, and these are the merriest lot of anarchists I have 
ever met.” While Mr. Kaufman read in the newspapers of 
“weak Governments and potential revolutions,” there were 
“no obtruding signs of mismanagement or national dis- 
satisfaction. To me, Germany appeared alive, vital and 
prosperous—neither repentant nor regretful. She is wasting 
no time in dolours or daydreams. Her head is clear and 


soundly set upon her shoulders; neither her aspect nor 
VOL. LXXV AT 
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her activities support the veiled threats and unctuous 
pleas presented at Spa....I knew the old Germany, 
and there is little about the new that is manifestly different. 
My personal opinion is that she can pay her obligations 
without undue difficulty. My hope is that she will be made 
to pay in full. Defeat has not broken her spirit, and I 
do not think it has altered her character. . . . Germany 
is rapidly making herself efficient with the funds that 
France and England and Belgium must have to be com- 
petent, comfortable, habitable commonwealths again.” This, 
remember, is not the testimony of “‘ a grasping Frenchman,”’ 
of “‘a greedy Belgian” or “a grabbing Englishman,” but 
of a disinterested American who is evidently concerned at 
the manner in which the Allied Governments have allowed 
themselves to be fooled by the Germans. But then he 
does not understand—how could he ?—that Messrs. Lloyd 
George & Co. would far sooner bleed England white than 
incommode the beloved Boche. 


Ir is now generally held that a fatal blunder was made 
by the Allies in granting the Germans an Armistice on 

November 11, 1918. To-day we know what 
_ aii was not then known, viz. that the German 

Army had lost heart, and that Marshal 
Hindenburg insisted that Germany should sign the Armis- 
tice because the German Army neither would nor could 
fight any more, and that consequently catastrophe stared 
it in the face. This was conclusive from the enemy’s 
point of view, but not from that of the Allies; and the 
more we learn of the military situation the more we regret 
their decision. The subject has provoked acute controversy 
in the United States, where it was widely believed—and 
persistently ‘“‘ rubbed in” by his opponents—that President 
Wilson had interfered in this, as in many other matters, 
bringing political pressure to bear in order that the world 
might busy itself with the League of Nations. We have 
never shared that view. President Wilson has much to 
answer for, but he is guiltless of this supreme offence. 
For once there was no political interference in a purely 
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military question, and many competent soldiers remain of 
opinion that as great difficulties confronted the Allies in 
following up the retreating and devastating Germans— 
supplies were at a standstill—and as the Armistice was 
virtually an unconditional surrender, there was no justifi- 
cation for incurring further heavy casualties. We never- 
theless feel, despite the authority on the other side, that 
for once the soldiers were mistaken, though in justice to 
them be it said they could hardly be expected to foresee 
that after the Allied and Associated Armies had brought 
Germany to her knees the ‘‘ Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments’ would make the ghastly mess they have done to 
the point of transforming one of the most glorious achieve- 
ments in history into a series of home-made humiliations. 
Having done their part so splendidly, the Fighting men 
could not reasonably anticipate that the Talking men would 
sell the pass, and, so to speak, saboter la victoire. 


WE claim to understand politicians better than do many 
soldiers, however eminent. We dreaded an Armistice that 
, saved Germany from draining the cup of 

os “aie defeat to its dregs and enabled her friends, 
in our Government and in the American 

Government, to put their heads together at the prompting 
of various undesirable influences which asserted themselves 
directly the ‘‘ Cease-fire’? sounded. So much by way of pre- 
liminary. Marshal Foch, rather than President Wilson, was 
responsible for the Armistice, which was equally approved 
by Sir Henry Wilson, Sir Douglas Haig and our Army 
Commanders who were doing the brunt of the fighting. 
Whether they were fully apprised of the extent of the panic 
which at the moment possessed the Great German General 
Staff, including Hindenburg and Ludendorf, we have no 
means of knowing. It may be that, could they have seen 
the shameful telegram that Hindenburg sent to the German 
Armistice Commissioners on the eve of their signing the 
Armistice, the Allied Chiefs would have modified their 
judgment. Also, had the French and British soldiers 
known to what purpose the Armistice would be put, their 
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decision would have been otherwise. In his anxiety to 
help President Wilson and to remove an incubus from the 
Democratic Party during the Presidential Election, Colonel 
House has lately published, in the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia, a letter he recently received from Dr. Mantoux, 
the distinguished inter-Allied interpreter, written on July 
6th of this year. Dr. Mantoux recapitulates incidents within 
his own knowledge. He recalls a meeting at Colonel House’s 
house in the Rue de l'Université, Paris, when the main 
lines of the Armistice had been agreed upon in the early 
days of November 1918. Marshal Foch, who was present, 
was asked by Colonel House: ‘‘ Will you tell us solely 
from the military point of view, apart from any other 
consideration, whether you would prefer the Germans to 
reject or sign the Armistice as outlined here?” Marshal 
Foch’s answer was: ‘“ Fighting means struggling for certain 
results. If the Germans now sign an Armistice under the 
general conditions we have just determined, these results 
are in our possession. This being achieved, no man has 
the right to cause another drop of blood to be shed.” 


ANOTHER day, when the details of the draft were being 
discussed at the Quai d’Orsay, Marshal Foch objected to 

the insertion of a clause which was strongly 
om d he supported by the Naval advisers of the 

Allied Governments, under which the Germans 
would have been compelled to surrender immediately and 
unconditionally some of the battleships afterwards interned 
at Scapa Flow. Dr. Mantoux gives Marshal Foch’s argument 
in these words: ‘“‘ What if the Germans, after submitting 
to such severe conditions, will not accept this further 
humiliation? For the mere pleasure of receiving at once 
a few more of those warships which, during the whole war, 
hardly ever ventured out of the harbour, will you risk the 
renewal of hostilities on land and the useless sacrifice of 
many thousand lives?” One of the Prime Ministers 
present, said to be Mr. Lloyd George, asked the Marshal 
—we still quote Dr. Mantoux: ‘‘ What would happen if 
the Germans refused to sign, and how long would it take 
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to drive them back across the Rhine?” He answered, 
opening both arms, a familiar gesture with him: ‘‘ Maybe 
three, maybe four or five months. Who knows?” 
Marshal Foch, we are told, ‘‘ never alluded to a final blow 
in the next few days,” and ‘there seemed to be perfect 
agreement between the Allied Governments and between 
the soldiers and statesmen as to the desirability of con- 
cluding the Armistice.” We are entitled to hear what 
Marshal Foch has to say on this absorbing episode. It 
is somewhat suggestive that politicians should nowadays 
seek to share with soldiers the responsibility for this 
untoward Armistice. It may be that facts were known to 
Marshal Foch concerning certain Allied and Associated 
Armies which have never been disclosed that made him 
doubt their ability to administer a speedy knock-out blow 
-—it may be that he overrated the moral and resilience of 
the enemy and was unaware of the total collapse of the 
Great German General Staff. He might legitimately argue 
that, as the Germans were obviously “down and out,” 
it was not worth while to continue hammering them. But 
whether Marshal Foch be right or wrong on the military 
problem, he cannot be held responsible for the subsequent 
political disasters, for the ruin of the peace by the League 
of Nations, the sham stern terms imposed on Germany 
that have been whittled away ever since, the defection of 
the United States, the Bolshevist intrigues of which No. 10 
Downing Street became the centre, and the pro-Boche 
proclivities developed in the same quarter. Doubtless had 
the great French soldier foreseen all this there would have 
been no Armistice. Germany would have learnt the only 
lesson she understands; her friends abroad would have 
been impotent to save her; the International Jew would 
have remained out of the picture. 


Not possessing Front Bench mentality, nor having been 
brought up in the “ love your enemies but hate your friends ” 
Poland school, our sympathies have been and are 

wholly and unreservedly on the side of 
Poland at this crisis of her history. Elsewhere will be 
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found an article, “The Vendetta against Poland,” dis- 
cussing the implacable animosity with which this hard- 
pressed State is nowadays viewed in “ Progressive ” circles. 
There can be little doubt as to who are pulling the strings 
against a country whose Partition was condemned as the 
crime of the ages, and whose independence was the objective 
of all enlightened men and the aspiration of every lover of 
freedom. Poland is opposed by the same dark and in- 
tangible forces that bolster up the Bolsheviks of Russia 
and work overtime to engineer a union between Berlin 
and Moscow. Poland bars the way to the Pan-German 
Pan-Bolshevist ambitions. Therefore Poland is anathema 
to all those who wish the Fatherland to have a chance of 
retrieving the defeat of 1918. We are told that Inter- 
national Jewry is “ anti-militarist.” It was never anti- 
militarist in Germany, and appears to be pro-German 
everywhere else. It is the arch-enemy of Poland, and 
through its pull on Downing Street was able to put a spoke 
in Poland’s wheel at the Peace Conference last year, and 
has endeavoured ever since to prejudice public opinion upon 
every aspect of Polish policy. “‘ A strong and independent 
Poland ” evokes lip-service from statesmen who have done 
most to obstruct it. But whenever Poland attempts to 
protect herself there is a hue and cry from those who are 
keen to get into touch with Lenin and Trotsky and openly 
profess admiration for the German Government. If any- 
thing is certain, it is that both Berlin and Moscow are 
determined to ‘‘ down’? Warsaw, because a powerful Poland 
is as inimical to their designs as it is vital to British interests. 
Poland is in dire danger not only from open attack, but 
from secret intrigue and the desertion of those who called 
her into existence to leave her in the lurch. It is not only 
our Government who are to blame. President Wilson’s 
devotion to Polish interests was among the most promising 
of Wilsonian policies; his subsequent supineness in the 
Polish cause was equally disappointing. The independence 
and integrity of Poland is a condition of permanent European 
peace. But mere words are inadequate, and we have no 
assurance that our Prime Minister’s tardy undertaking to 
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support Poland means anything, though there is some hope 
that the Soviet (now suffering from an acute attack of 
swelled head brought on by British flatteries) may over- 
reach itself and force his hand. 


Hap we been told two years ago, or indeed at any moment 
of the war, that Lord d’Abernon would be first British 

Ambassador in Berlin at the peace, we should 
a have attributed the suggestion to one of 

on ; 

those panics that so frequently submerged 
Downing Street as to make people ask themselves, at 
critical moments, “‘Do the Government really want to 
win the war?” Lord d’Abernon is an International 
Financier, with all that the phrase implies. His chief 
claim to fame is that, after having been financial adviser 
to the Egyptian Government from 1883 to 1889, he (then 
Sir Edgar Vincent) became Governor of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank of Turkey from 1889 to 1897. Sir Edgar 
is understood to have left Constantinople a very rich man 
—he is presumably an able financier, who earned the 
gratitude of the Ottoman Bank by his management of 
its affairs. But we have never heard that his administration 
enhanced British prestige in the Near East, and when some 
years later Mr. Balfour contemplated making Sir Edgar 
Vincent Chancellor of the Exchequer in a _ Unionist 
Government, there was such strong protest that the project 
was abandoned. We take it as another bad sign that our 
diplomatic service should be discarded in favour of Lord 
d’Abernon, and that Lord Curzon (titular Foreign Minister) 
should acquiesce in this job, which is only made worse by 
the paltry excuses offered in the House of Commons and 
the undisguised glee of the Defeatist Press, which may be 
relied upon to know its own friends. Lord d’Abernon, 
though an International Financier, is not an International 
Jew. His appointment is, however, warmly applauded 
by International Jews, and in well-informed circles is 
credited or debited to their influence with the Prime 
Minister. Critics must concede that he is a suitable agent 
for carrying out Coalition Policy. 
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Tue Democratic Party of the United States had exceptional 
difficulty in nominating their candidate for the Presidency. 

It looked at one time as though the Adminis- 
— tration forces were in such complete control 

x phen : 

of the Nominating Convention at San Fran- 
cisco that not only would President Wilson be able to dictate 
the Party Programme or Platform, as it is called across the 
Atlantic, but that he would also be able to select the candi- 
date. His son-in-law, Mr. McAdoo, having declared that 
he was not a candidate, announced at the eleventh hour 
that he should not refuse the Nomination, and during many 
ballots it was a neck-and-neck race between him and Governor 
James Middleton Cox of Ohio, who was the nominee of all 
the anti-Administration forces in the Democratic Party. 
The President, as an astute electioneerer, had a second 
string to his bow in the shape of Attorney-General Palmer, 
and a third in the person of the Amcvican Ambassador in 
London, Mr. Davis, who in his own country is regarded 
as an out-and-out Wilsonian, whose nomination would have 
meant a rigid adherence to Wilsonian policies and the 
conversion of the League of Nations—now “a dud ’”—into 
a live issue. The Democratic delegates realized in the course 
of the prolonged deadlock in the sweltering heat of San 
Francisco that to saddle themselves with Wilsonianism in 
any shape or form was to make a gift of the Presidency 
to the Republican Party. After forty-three ballots all the 
Administration candidates disappeared, and on the suggestion 
of the leader of the defeated McAdooites the nomination 
of Governor Cox was made unanimous, amid the usual 
enthusiasm. The event is all the more striking because 
throughout the earlier stages of the Convention Wilsonianism 
was so strong that there was serious talk of stampeding it 
on behalf of President Wilson’s own candidature! The 
other defeated party in this internecine struggle was Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska, who, though unable 
to get himself nominated, was believed to be able to exclude 
anyone he disapproved; and as Mr. Bryan is as “dry” 
as a bone, while Governor Cox is decidedly “damp,” we 
can imagine the feelings of the Pussyfoot brigade over his 
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adoption, which is interpreted as marking the end of Mr. 
Bryan’s disastrous domination. 


It is cynically suggested by Republicans that ‘‘ Cox and 
‘Cocktails’ ”’ will be the watchword of the Democrats while 
Ohio they plump for ‘“‘ Harding and Home.” We 

in this country have little conception of the 
strength of the Prohibition movement, especially in the 
all-important Middle Western States. Far be it from us 
to prophesy the result. As we do not pretend to understand 
our own politics, we cannot profess to follow those of U.S.A. 
We note that in both parties “ practical politicians” have 
carried the day and that “ idealists’ of every description 
have been turned down. Senator Harding, the Republican 
candidate, and Governor Cox both hail from Ohio, and owe 
no small part of their success to that fact, because the 
politicians of Ohio ae among the world’s first wire-pullers. 
Both are journalists. Both make a strong appeal to the 
average American man and woman, though Senator Harding 
is expected to be the more effective campaigner from the 
platform point of view, and unless some unforeseen split 
develops in the Republican ranks, the betting favours him 
as next President. The election, as at present contemplated, 
will turn mainly if not exclusively on local issues, and though 
extremists will necessarily exaggerate the parts played by 
their particular fad—whether it be Sinn Feinism or the 
League of Nations—the vast mass of electors will vote 
without any regard to-international problems, though the 
Hearst Press will keep the Anglophobe fires alight. 


Ir you ask any intelligent American what fundamental 
differences divide Senator Harding from Governor Cox, 
In the who in so many ways so strongly resemble 


Same Boat one another, he will be unable to give you 

any intelligible answer, for the simple reason 
that there are none. In this respect American politics 
resemble British politics in that they are a desperate and 
deadly struggle between the Tweedledums and the Tweedle- 
dees. We have more than once invited our readers to 
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enlighten us as to the political divergencies between Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, but so far 
there has been no response. Except that they call them- 
selves by different names and claim to be either ‘‘ Unionists,” 
** Liberals’ or “ Radicals,” they are as like as a row of 
ninepins. Politics everywhere, whether under the written 
American Constitution or under our elastic Parliamentary 
Government, have degenerated into a competition for place 
and power. The single issue before the American people 
is whether the Washington Government shall remain in the 
hands of the Democrats or be transferred to the Repub- 
licans, or to some third party manipulated by Mr. Hearst. 
Britons everywhere can watch the struggle with equanimity, 
and will remain calm under the provocations which are com- 
mon form at every Presidential Election. It is self-evident 
that neither we nor the Americans have solved the problem 
of human government, considering that one country has 
remained for several years at the mercy of Mr. Wilson’s 
whims and fancies while the other does not know how to 
shake off the incubus of Mr. Lloyd George. We are therefore 
not in a position to laugh at one another. We are all in 
the same boat, and that boat steered by Politicians ! 


WE have frequently cautioned our readers against the 
illusion that because the Coalition is contemptible it is 
“collapsing,” as many, with whom the wish 
is father to the thought, would have us 
believe. Lloyd-Georgeism is undeniably the worst because 
the most corrupt and corrupting Government this country 
has endured since the spacious days of Walpole, whose 
methods the present Prime Minister admires and emulates. 
Sir Robert Walpole is debited with the cynicism, “ All 
men have their price,” though according to another version 
he merely pointed across the lobby to a group of politicians 
and observed, “ All those men have their price.” Mr. 
Lloyd George might do the same as regards many, if not 
most, of his supporters in both Houses of Parliament. 
Never was the patronage of the State more shamelessly 
exploited to keep a party together or to maintain a Govern- 
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ment in office, while the general public have been doped 
through the ennoblement of great newspaper proprietors, 
who originally earned their titles by licking the boots of 
Ministers and their subsequent steps in the peerage by 
continuing the congenial process. We completely misread 
every political “‘ crisis’ unless we bear in mind the essential 
and fundamental fact that all the State and party patronage 
is vested in the Prime Minister, who, in the case of a man 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s character, uses it exclusively for 
his own purposes. Many men—and some women—ardently 
desire the things that only he can give. Indeed, when 
you have eliminated from the ranks of active politicians 
in the Lords every peer who wants office or promotion 
in the Peerage, and from the Coalition ranks in the House 
of Commons all those who seek hereditary or other honours 
or posts, there is relatively little left. 


It is the patronage, and nothing but the patronage, that 
clothes the Prime Minister with his prestige. It belongs 

to the office and not to the individual. When 
a Mr. Balfour was at No. 10 Downing Street, 
all the time-servers declared that no other 
Unionist Leader was “ thinkable,” and continued saying so 
until he had been replaced by Mr. Bonar Law, to whom 
was forthwith ascribed attributes not previously suspected. 
Mr. Asquith was likewise in his day pronounced “ indis- 
pensable”’ by the very same persons who to-day declare 
that Mr. Lloyd George is “our only possible Prime 
Minister” and who to-morrow will be equally ready to 
worship whoever may fill his place. It is, in fact, “‘ common 
form” at all times among practical politicians the world 
over, few of whom, according to an expressive American- 
ism, are “‘in politics for the benefit of their health.” The 
chief distinction between the Coalition clique and previous 
cliques is that the present régime entertain a lower opinion 
of human nature, which unfortunately, it must be ad- 
mitted, is justified by Mr. Lloyd George’s experiences with 
the Unionist Party, which, in return for “the spoils,” 
is evidently prepared to turn its coat on every conceivable 
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question at the instigation of Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar 
Law, with the complicity of other men whose names were 
once respected in Conservative circles. In their defence— 
it is realized even by their admirers that defence is neces- 
sary—outsiders are reminded that those who have never 
tasted “the sweets of office’? can form no conception of 
the deadening effect of this narcotic, which, like morphia, 
robs men of all sense of honour and truth, transforming 
an honest man into the opposite. It may be so, but, 
considering their public pretensions, we can hardly be 
expected to regard “‘ responsible statesmen ”’ as unmitigated 
scoundrels, as we are not allowed to treat them accordingly. 
They expect much from the country, which is surely en- 
titled to something in return. We are merely endeavouring 
to explain the enigma as to why Governments for which 
no disinterested or intelligent person has a good word 
are able to hang on year after year and can invariably 
count upon a parliamentary majority, no matter what they 
do nor how unholy the mess they are making of public 
affairs. 


As Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George is primarily respon- 
sible for the actions of his Government, all the more because 

ao. he takes the initiative in the worst appoint- 
Responsibilities ments as in the worst measures. No one 
but he could have put Lord d’Abernon into a British 
Embassy. Only Mr. Lloyd George could have raised the 
Excess Profits Duty from 40 to 60 per cent. at this particular 
juncture, though naturally the Lloyd-George claque are 
delighted with the odium it has brought on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose position has been seriously com- 
promised. The Unionist Front Benchers have no one but 
themselves to thank for the disrepute into which they have 
fallen. Their desertion of Unionist principles is so gratuitous. 
The Prime Minister would be literally nowhere without 
their support, now that he has been formally banned by 
the Liberal Party and is profoundly mistrusted by Labour. 
The Unionist Leaders have, therefore, no shade of a shadow 
of a pretext for their abjectness, because they are the 
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controlling factor in the parliamentary situation. Even 
admitting that office is the be-all and end-all of political 
existence, and that resignation is not among political 
virtues, there is no need for all the humble-pie they eat, 
as they are infinitely more indispensable to Mr. Lloyd 
George than he is to them. They should meet his bluff 
with counter-bluff. When he prates of Dissolution, all 
they need reply is “ Dissolve.” Anything would be better 
than the present humiliation, which, if prolonged, will 
effectually put the Unionists and everything they have 
ever stood for out of action for a generation. They are 
making themselves responsible for developments at home 
and abroad in which their leaders either have no say or, 
if they have any, are about on a level with the Sinn Feiners. 
For the time being there is no daylight anywhere, and few 
can envy the place which Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law 
and other ‘ Unionist statesmen” will occupy hereafter, 
though unhappily the punishment for their misdeeds will, 
as usual, fall on other and innocent people. 


THE poverty-stricken condition of British public life just 
now is emphasized by the fact that Ministers can retort 

upon their critics, “What is the alterna- 
Poverty- tive ?”’—as by their cheap avowal that they 
stricken 3 

are ready to go whenever the House of 
Commons manifests its desire for a change of Government. 
The low standard animating so-called statesmen could not 
be more graphically expressed than by this tacit admission 
that their sense of public duty is limited by the fear of 
losing office and that in the absence of such pressure they 
need not even affect to run straight. This is the very 
degradation of politics, and explains the world-wide senti- 
ment towards “ politicians,” which is rapidly becoming a 
libellous term. Unfortunately, ministerial boasting con- 
cerning the lack of competition is only too well founded. 
The once great Liberal Party is in a truly parlous plight, 
and instead of going from strength to strength, as any 
robust Opposition should, when confronting such 4 Govern- 
ment, it goes from weakness to weakness. Like the 
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question at the instigation of Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar 
Law, with the complicity of other men whose names were 
once respected in Conservative circles. In their defence— 
it is realized even by their admirers that defence is neces- 
sary—outsiders are reminded that those who have never 
tasted “the sweets of office’? can form no conception of 
the deadening effect of this narcotic, which, like morphia, 
robs men of all sense of honour and truth, transforming 
an honest man into the opposite. It may be so, but, 
considering their public pretensions, we can hardly be 
expected to regard “ responsible statesmen ” as unmitigated 
scoundrels, as we are not allowed to treat them accordingly. 
They expect much from the country, which is surely en- 
titled to something in return. We are merely endeavouring 
to explain the enigma as to why Governments for which 
no disinterested or intelligent person has a good word 
are able to hang on year after year and can invariably 
count upon a parliamentary majority, no matter what they 
do nor how unholy the mess they are making of public 
affairs. 


As Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George is primarily respon- 
sible for the actions of his Government, all the more because 

ae... noe takes the initiative in the worst appoint- 
Responsibilities ments as in the worst measures. No one 
but he could have put Lord d’Abernon into a British 
Embassy. Only Mr. Lloyd George could have raised the 
Excess Profits Duty from 40 to 60 per cent. at this particular 
juncture, though naturally the Lloyd-George claque are 
delighted with the odium it has brought on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose position has been seriously com- 
promised. The Unionist Front Benchers have no one but 
themselves to thank for the disrepute into which they have 
fallen. Their desertion of Unionist principles is so gratuitous. 
The Prime Minister would be literally nowhere without 
their support, now that he has been formally banned by 
the Liberal Party and is profoundly mistrusted by Labour. 
The Unionist Leaders have, therefore, no shade of a shadow 
of a pretext for their abjectness, because they are the 
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controlling factor in the parliamentary situation. Even 
admitting that office is the be-all and end-all of political 
existence, and that resignation is not among political 
virtues, there is no need for all the humble-pie they eat, 
as they are infinitely more indispensable to Mr. Lloyd 
George than he is to them. They should meet his bluff 
with counter-bluff. When he prates of Dissolution, all 
they need reply is “ Dissolve.” Anything would be better 
than the present humiliation, which, if prolonged, will 
effectually put the Unionists and everything they have 
ever stood for out of action for a generation. They are 
making themselves responsible for developments at home 
and abroad in which their leaders either have no say or, 
if they have any, are about on a level with the Sinn Feiners. 
For the time being there is no daylight anywhere, and few 
can envy the place which Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law 
and other ‘ Unionist statesmen” will occupy hereafter, 
though unhappily the punishment for their misdeeds will, 
as usual, fall on other and innocent people. 


THE poverty-stricken condition of British public life just 
now is emphasized by the fact that Ministers can retort 

upon their critics, “‘What is the alterna- 
Poverty- tive ?’—as by their cheap avowal that they 
stricken 5 

are ready to go whenever the House of 
Commons manifests its desire for a change of Government. 
The low standard animating so-called statesmen could not 
be more graphically expressed than by this tacit admission 
that their sense of public duty is limited by the fear of 
losing office and that in the absence of such pressure they 
need not even affect to run straight. This is the very 
degradation of politics, and explains the world-wide senti- 
ment towards “ politicians,” which is rapidly becoming a 
libellous term. Unfortunately, ministerial boasting con- 
cerning the lack of competition is only too well founded. 
The once great Liberal Party is in a truly parlous plight, 
and instead of going from strength to strength, as any 
robust Opposition should, when confronting such 4 Govern- 
ment, it goes from weakness to weakness. Like the 
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Unionists, it is without leadership. Mr. Asquith, on most 
important issues, goes one worse than Mr. Lloyd George 
and backs the latter up in every folly, whether it take the 
form of intriguing with the Bolshevists or kowtowing to 
the Boche. Even on so elementary a question as securing 
justice for General Dyer, on which it might have been 
expected that Mr. Asquith would associate himself with 
Sir Edward Carson’s eminently reasonable demands, the 
ex-Prime Minister failed as usual, making a speech worthy 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or Mr. Montagu. Coalitionists 
habitually excuse themselves for tolerating Mr. Lloyd 
George—whom an_ ever-increasing number distrust—by 
reference to the record of the ex-Prime Minister, whose 
prestige has slumped sadly since the Paisley by-election. 
The Labour Party has been equally disappointing. The 
“Moderates,” of whom better things were somewhat un- 
reasonably expected, have capitulated all along the line 
to the “ Bolshies,” with the result that men with a fine 
war record are ceasing to count and seem content to 
play into Mr. Lloyd George’s hands. There was a 
wonderful opening for a patriotic Opposition after the 
Armistice that kept clear of Defeatism in every shape and 
form. Unhappily, Liberalism and Labour have “ verted ”’ 
to 1914, and help the predominant party in the Coalition 
to Germanize British policy at the bidding of the Interna- 
tional Jew, who equally pulls the strings of the ‘‘ Wee 
Frees ’’ and the Independent Labour Party. 


ALTHOUGH Ministerial economies are still far to seek, there 
have been not a few Ministerial efforts to bring home to 
r » the British taxpayer his huge liabilities. 
On Demand Among useful documents is a recent White 
Paper containing the details of our external indebtedness 
at the close of the last financial year (March 31, 1920), 
of which we should be well advised to take cognizance. 
We then owed abroad the enormous sum of £1,278,714,000 
—i.e. 50 per cent. more than our entire pre-war National 
Debt. The case is even more serious than such figures 
suggest, because the exchange is mostly unfavourable, 
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which means that more sterling will be required to meet 
these obligations. Thus our debt to the United States 
of $4,092,000,000 is entered at £865,652,000, whereas the 
amount payable is substantially more, and, as the Morning 
Post City Editor reminds us, under the column of “‘ Due 
Date” appear the ominous words ‘‘ On demand.” It would 
be interesting to know which of our financial geniuses is 
responsible for this disquieting arrangement, which enables 
the hard bargainers of the United States to put a pistol 
to the head of our Government at any moment. Is it one 
of the brilliant fruits of the Reading mission to the United 
States? Was it an element in the acceptance of those 
fatal “ Fourteen Points” which without rhyme or reason 
were swallowed by the victorious Allies? Or was it an 
ordinary incident in the manceuvres whereby the Inter- 
national Jew invariably manages to get the British head 
into chancery? It is among the worst features of the 
financial situation, which until this moment had been 
concealed from the general public. The other figures in 
our list of creditors are comparatively innocuous—at any 
rate they are insignificant as compared with this “on 
demand ” of the United States. The full list is as follows. 
It will be noted with satisfaction that during the last 
financial year the total was reduced by £86,136,000. 


ExtERNAL DEBT. 
At par of Exchange. 


Outstanding Increase or Decrease 
in 1919-20 


Payable in March 31, 1920. n 3 
Use... . - £1,046,774,000 +£9,441,000 
Canada .. 73,419,000 — 67,069,000 
Japan 7,170,000 — 11,860,000 
Argentina 19,200,000 _— 
Uruguay 5,954,000 + 1,354,000 
Holland 743,000 — 2,607,000 
Switzerland Nil — 3,349,000 
Norway .. Nil — 12,487,000 
Sweden .. Nil — 3,932,000 
Spain a 2,500,000 _ 
Fiji us ara 434,000 — 6,000 
Straits Settlements 7,656,000 — 624,000 
Mauritius ee 538,000 oh 3,000 
To Certain Allies 113,500,000 _ 

£1,278,714,000 —£86,136,000 
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Stnoz these somewhat depressing pages were written an 
incident has occurred from which we may derive more 

encouragement than from any recent political 
— event. At a time when the House of Com- 

mons appeared to be the bond-slave of the 
Coalition and to be content to register whatever decrees 
might issue from the Treasury Bench, while there was 
little kick left in the House of Lords, there was suddenly 
a demonstration showing that public opinion in England 
is anything but dead, and that, given the occasion and 
the man, the old British love of justice will assert itself 
as vigorously as ever. On paper, Mr. Edwin Montagu— 
who treacherously forsook Mr. Asquith for the sake of 
the fleshpots of India which Mr. Lloyd George was in a 
position to offer him—had a ridiculously easy task when 
he set out to break and humiliate General Dyer—the 
man on the spot who, finding himself in an impossible 
position, tried to do what he described as his “ horrible” 
duty, and in the opinion of knowledgeable men, without 
axes to grind, succeeded in saving the Punjab, and in the 
judgment of great and honoured judges, such as Lord 
Finlay and Lord Sumner, deserved well of his country. 
On this point the testimony of Mr. Kitchin, the Com- 
missioner in the Lahore district containing Amritsar, is 
conclusive. He told the Hunter Commission: “ All inde- 
pendent opinion is united that the blow struck on the 13th 
of April in Amritsar saved the Central Punjab from anarchy, 
loot and murder.” When Mr. Montagu initiated his cowardly 
persecution, General Dyer seemed to be at his mercy. None 
could foresee that within a few months the tables would 
be completely turned and the statesman—God save the 
mark !—would find himself in the position of the accused, 
while the soldier would receive parliamentary and public 
tributes without precedent. It is something that at last, 
after scoring many successes at the expense of defenceless 
soldiers, who almost invariably suffer when Civil ineptitude 
compels them to act, our Right Honourables should learn 
that there is a limit to their power, because there is a limit to 
the amount of injustice that the British people will tolerate. 
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THE Dyer debates have been so abundantly reported in 
the Press, and we should hope fully and fairly telegraphed 

abroad, that we shall content ourselves with 
3 the ies recording the results. Not the least satis- 

factory feature of this thrilling parliamentary 
episode was that Mr. Montagu was the architect of his own 
undoing. When the question was raised in the House of 
Commons he completely lost his temper and his head, 
and made so egregious an exhibition of himself that a more 
serious Prime Minister would have instantly dispensed with 
his services. Even his own colleagues were alarmed at his 
display of racial excitement, while the House of Commons, 
which is wont to take almost anything from the Front 
Benchers, was frankly horrified. But he unwittingly per- 
formed one signal service by arousing the rank-and-file 
Unionists from their customary coma, and despite all the 
blandishments of Mr. Bonar Law—who regards it as a 
personal grievance that any “follower” should go into a 
different lobby from himself—a majority of Unionist Mem- 
bers in the House actually voted against the Government, 
which, as the Westminster Gazette proudly observed, only 
escaped defeat through the agency of the Wee Frees! 
The figures speak for themselves. After a singularly spirited 
discussion—in which perhaps the most incisive and telling 
speech was made by a private member, Mr. Rupert Gwynne, 
who gave the Secretary of State a dressing-down such as 
Secretaries of State rarely deserve and never receive— 
there voted for Sir Edward Carson’s motion to reduce 
Mr. Montagu’s salary 129, and against 230. The majority 
of 101 was composed of all the placemen, the purely party 
hacks, the cranks, and the Opposition. The minority 
was substantially made up of Unionists. Now that at 
last the worm has turned, we can only hope that it will 
continue turning. Mr. Montagu was literally saved by 
Liberal and Labour votes. Anyone less thickskinned 
would forthwith seek a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility, but he may be trusted to stick like beeswax 
where he is no longer wanted. 
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THERE followed a memorable debate in the House of Lords, 
initiated by the ex-Lord Chancellor, Viscount Finlay, who 

moved: “That this House deplores the 
ion conduct of the case of General Dyer as unjust 

to that officer and as establishing a precedent 
dangerous to the preservation of order in face of rebellion.” 
We only wish we could do justice to a two-days’ discussion 
which reflects the highest credit on the House of Lords and 
corresponding humiliation on the Coalition, whose treatment 
of General Dyer was held up to public obloquy in speeches 
of unusual force and feeling, notably those of Lord Finlay 
and Lord Sumner, which practically put Mr. Montagu in 
the dock, and upon which my Lords Birkenhead, Milner, 
Sinha and Curzon could make no impression. Lord Salisbury 
had the satisfaction of winding up a debate at which, for 
once, there was a large attendance of Peers prepared to 
consider a question on its merits, undeterred by the 
cajoleries of Government Whips. It was a triumph for 
justice and common sense. Officialism, mugwumpery and 
sentimentalism were beaten. Lord Finlay’s motion, which 
was in terms a vote of censure on the Government in general 
and on the Secretary of State for India in particular, was 
carried by 129 to 86—majority for General Dyer and 
against Mr. Montagu, 43. This was all the more impressive 
because the division followed hard upon one of those 
arrogant lectures in which Lord Curzon elaborately instructs 
his Peers in their duties, while other Ministers had equally 
expended themselves, and the Coalition enjoyed the extra- 
neous assistance not only of Lord Buckmaster but of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. All to no purpose. On this 
second night of the debate the honours belonged to Lord 
Sumner, who carried all before him, delivering a speech 
which is likely to live in history. He not merely stated 
but proved that General Dyer had been infamously treated 
for doing neither more nor less than his duty. The Peers 
felt that they would be personally dishonoured if they 
whitewashed Mr. Montagu. Lord Sumner insisted that in 
his critical position the General was bound to take account, 
not merely of the mob in front of him at Amritsar, but of 
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the perilous state of the whole Punjab. “ Are rebels,” 
he caustically inquired, “‘to be allowed, like dogs, the 
privilege of a first bite ?” 


MEANWHILE the Morning Post afforded the public an oppor- 
tunity of manifesting its sentiments on the Dyer case. 

The General had been put to heavy expense 
~ ee td in fighting the collective injustice of the 

Government of London and the Government 
of Simla, to say nothing of the Army Council (under the 
thumb of Mr. Winston Churchill), and had been publicly 
branded as unfit for further command within the ambit of 
the British Empire, though the gallant and chivalrous 
Sikh nation had conferred on him the unique distinction 
of making him one of themselves. Any British soldiers 
who, to please politicians, acquiesced in injustice to General 
Dyer—if there were any, which was never made clear— 
must now be feeling rather small, seeing that the cat has 
jumped the other way. The Morning Post fund literally 
opened the floodgates. Our contemporary was overwhelmed 
with contributions from men and women of all classes, 
anxious to show their sympathy and admiration, and in 
a few days nearly £15,000 had accumulated in sums large 
and small. It was wonderful both as a tribute to a coura- 
geous public servant and as evidence of the prestige of a 
journal upon which the intelligent patriotism of the country 
sets ever greater store year by year. Parliament and the 
public have now done something to wipe out the evil effects 
of the demoralizing Montagu régime in India, and our 
home politicians have learnt that, though at the moment 
it may be easy, it is not always safe to make a scapegoat 
of the man on the spot. Englishmen occupying critical 
positions in distant communities will derive immense moral 
encouragement from this great Downing Street fiasco, as 
from the realization that the sense of fairplay is still alive 
at home. Incidentally, General Dyer has rendered con- 
spicuous service to England by affording public opinion 
this opportunity of manifesting itself against a crooked 
Coalition and of teaching responsible statesmen something 
they ought to know. 
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THE intelligent public—who, though less numerous than 
they should be, are less negligible than politicians imagine— 

increasingly look to the Duke of Northumber- 
es al land for the truth upon issues that party 

leaders prefer to shirk. Last month, in a 
masterly address in Birmingham (reproduced in the July 
number of the National Review), he tackled the problem of 
Nationalization, and laid bare the whole conspiracy, 
effectively exposing the miserable réle of the “‘ Moderates ” 
of the Labour Party, who allow themselves to be dominated 
by the “wild men.” (Indeed, in this respect they re- 
semble Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law vis-d-vis Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is the Smillie of the Coalition.) This month, 
at a largely attended meeting of members of both Houses 
of Parliament (July 7th), the Duke of Northumberland 
discussed the Irish Question as a branch of the International 
Revolution. He traced the history of Sinn Fein from the 
original unpractical idealism “Ireland a Nation’ down to 
the present crisis, wirepulled from abroad, pointing out 
that Irish revolutionaries had always been in league with 
our foreign enemies. The failure of the 1916 Rebellion 
meant the failure of the alliance between Germany and 
Sinn Fein; the Russian Revolution provided the latter 
with a fresh ally. Just as Germany poured gold into the 
Sinn Fein coffers, which had been penniless, so recently 
they had been replenished with Bolshevist gold. Sinn 
Fein was now a huge organization which ran newspapers, 
bought munitions of war, maintained representatives abroad 
and a vast horde of officials at home, to say nothing of an 
army of 110,000 men. Sinn Fein had a powerful ally in 
that comparatively small section of British Labour which 
had worked for a revolution during the war. Sinn Fein 
entered into relations with John Maclean, the so-called 
Bolshevist ‘“ Consul-General”’ in Glasgow, and the Clyde 
Workers’ Committee. It was also in close touch with those 
members of the executives of the Miners, Railwaymen, 
and Transport Workers’ Federations: who had embraced 
the cause of the Russian Revolution, had tried to imitate 
the Soldiers and Workers’ Councils and to stampede British 
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Labour into a revolutionary policy at the notorious Leeds 
Conference. 


THE Duke of Northumberland dwelt on the coincidence of 
every period of labour unrest in this country with a fresh 
’ outbreak of violence in Ireland. The Irish 
': World-wide situation had once more become most acute, 
and once more the Miners’ Federation were 
springing fresh demands on the British public, couched in 
truculent terms. There was a determined effort to ensure 
united action between the railwaymen and_ transport 
workers in Ireland and England, while the miners agitated 
afresh for an increase of wages. All this was accompanied 
by renewed support of the Bolshevists in Russia. The 
speaker thus summarized the world-wide conspiracy con- 
fronting us: 


The two parties in Ireland who are working, the one for National Inde- 
pendence and the other for a World Revolution, are in alliance; they are 
also in alliance with International Socialism, and have embraced the Third 
International. They are working in England with the London Workers’ 
Committee and the Workers’ Socialist Federation, and they have an under- 
standing with certain representatives of the great Trade Union Federations. 
This section of Labour is again in close touch with the Soviet Government ; 
the Secretary of the Transport Workers’ Federation has been decorated by 
Lenin and the President of the Miners’ Federation has been officially thanked 
by him. We know also that there is the closest touch between all these parties 
and the Nationalist movement in India and Egypt. Such is the world-wide 
conspiracy which now aims at the destruction of the British Empire. These 
conspirators realize that Ireland is the Achilles’ heel of England ; that it is 
the weak point in the armour of that Power which represents the greatest 
bulwark against chaos and is the principal guardian of law and order through- 
out the world. 


The Duke concluded by urging that the true issues should 
be placed before the people of this country : 


They should be told that we are not dealing with an agitation in favour 
of Irish independence, but with a far-reaching international revolutionary 
movement, whose first aim is the destruction of the British Empire. It is 
in this light that we should view the situation at home and abroad. There 
is no reason to suppose that this rebellion in Ireland can be dealt with in any 
different way from any other rebellion, 


Lord Salisbury strongly supported the Duke of Northumber- 
land, recognizing that Sinn Fein was part of the international 
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conspiracy agasnst Great Britain and vigorously denouncing 
the apathy of the British Government and the British 
people. Sir Edward Carson reiterated the view so often 
expressed by him before, namely, that “In regard to 
Ireland there is no half-way house between the Union 
and absolute independence,” adding that the present was 
not a “ pro-Irish ” but an “ anti-British ’ conspiracy worked 
from America. All that could be suggested was a deputa- 
tion to Mr. Lloyd George. 


THAT the Mother-Country realizes the importance of giving 
of her best to the service of the Dominions is established 

afresh by recent appointments to the 
aaicieminnns Governor-Generalships of South Africa and 
New Zealand. Prince Arthur of Connaught 
is to succeed Lord Buxton—an announcement that caused 
universal satisfaction, because the sub-continent is one of 
the many places where the Connaught family are personally 
known and consequently appreciated. As Prince Arthur, 
like his father, makes a success of everything he undertakes, 
we may confidently anticipate the usual results from his 
tenure of a post that has become increasingly difficult 
year by year, owing, it must be admitted, in a large degree 
to that infirmity of purpose in so-called ‘ Imperial 
Policy ’” which, generally speaking, is neither the one nor 
the other. Since Lord Milner was thrown over by one 
Home Government and humiliated by another, and “ the 
Milner policy’? was discarded in favour of ‘‘ Campbell- 
Bannermanism,” things have steadily gone from bad to 
worse in South Africa, where to-day confusion reigns under 
the auspices of General Smuts, whose performances as a 
member of the War Cabinet and of the Peace Conference 
will not soon be forgotten, and whose speeches since his 
return home leave us somewhat uncertain where he stands. 
Fortunately, Prince Arthur will be able to remain clear 
of politics, but he may not find the Governorship a bed of 
roses, because our muddleheads between them have pro- 
voked an active and embittered Republican movement, 
which is probably in touch with that world-wide conspiracy 
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so effectively exposed by the Duke of Northumberland. 
Another notable appointment is that of Lord Jellicoe to 
the Governor-Generalship of New Zealand. It is no reflec- 
tion on many eminent men who have preceded him to 
describe Admiral Jellicoe as pre-eminent in the long roll 
of New Zealand’s Governors. His fame will live for all 
time, nor will it diminish as our knowledge of the difficulties 
confronting the navy of a pacific Power and a pacifist 
Government grows. Needless to say, New Zealand rejoices 
at the prospect of again welcoming the great Admiral, 
whom she already knows. His personal prestige should 
be an invaluable factor in solving various problems and in 
keeping the entire Empire up to the mark as regards the 
only “freedom of the seas” worth having, upon which, 
on one pretext or another, various schools of thought here 
and elsewhere have designs. A third appointment is that 
of Lord Forster to succeed Sir Ronald Munro Fergusson 
as Governor-General of Australia. Although a Politician, 
Lord Forster is personally popular, and will be found 
thoroughly acceptable by a critical Commonwealth. 


THE obituary of the past month contains two famous names 
whose bearers had lived long, and at different times were 
Obituary the centres of keen controversies which are 

unlikely to be settled in our time. The French 
ex-Empress Eugénie, keeping her wonderful faculties un- 
impaired to the end, died in Madrid—whither she had 
gone on a visit—at the great age of ninety-four. Her life 
had touched every note of happiness and grief, and for 
the last fifty years she had been a weary exile in our country, 
though ever a close and keen student of affairs, on which 
she was singularly well informed. She pathetically described 
herself to the present editor of The Times as having “ died ” 
in 1870. Rightly or wrongly, Napoleon III’s Consort was 
held largely responsible for the tragic fiasco of [année 
terrible. She went to her lonely grave without attempting 
any exculpation—an example to be admired, however 
unfashionable in these days when great personages, after 
devoting their active lives to misgoverning their countries, 
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not infrequently consecrate their old age to justifying 
themselves and damning everybody else. Not so this 
gracious and venerable lady, who now rests in peace, care- 
less what the world thought of her after all she cared for 
had vanished. Her latter end was brightened by the great 
achievements of Clemenceau and Foch, of whom the ex- 
Empress never concealed her admiration for their incom- 
parable services to France. That extraordinarily vigorous 
and vital man, Lord Fisher, died about the same time. 
He had never hidden his light under a bushel, and up to 
the moment he was stricken down the public enjoyed the 
benefit of his advice, delivered in caustic little letters to 
The Times, with their ceaseless refrain of ‘‘ Scrap the lot.” 
Lord Fisher’s naval reputation suffered somewhat in pro- 
fessional eyes after he became a demigod with the Politicians 
and the Press. He was decidedly unlucky in being so 
extravagantly eulogized by organs which had little regard 
for British sea-power, which they persistently obstructed. 
Sir John Fisher’s most valuable public services were pro- 
bably rendered before he became the autocrat of the 
Admiralty, the companion of Ministers, the darling of 
journalists, whose ‘“ booming” gave a false perspective to 
his career. He had early and healthy suspicions of Germany 
when contrary views were fashionable—though it was hardly 
wise to bid his compatriots ‘“‘ sleep quietly in your beds” 
—and he played a notable part in reconstructing the modern 
Navy, though his war administration was somewhat dis- 
appointing and he was not altogether abreast of modern 
developments. 


Lawn TENNIS has become both so fashionable and popular 
that “ Wimbledon” draws to its comparatively confined 
Wimbledon space a crowd that would do no discredit 
to Lords or the Oval. Indeed, the All 
England Club is simply being crowded out. Unable to 
enlarge its present site, it will shortly migrate to a new 
ground in the same district, which will, however, probably 
not be ready for two or maybe three years. Meanwhile 
the Championships will be decided on the present venue, 
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and those of 1920 will be long remembered by everyone 
who was so fortunate as to get a glimpse of them. As 
was generally anticipated—and feared—the Old Country 
took a back seat, British players being only represented 
in one of the Finals and in none of the Challenge Rounds. 
Our hope that Mr. Gerald Patterson would stay the American 
invasion and at least keep the Singles Championship in 
the British Empire—whence it had never previously been 
wrested, despite strenuous and brilliant efforts—was doomed 
to disappointment. This famous Australian player, whose 
meteoric career was the feature of last year’s Championship, 
which he then easily captured from his more famous com- 
patriot, Mr. Norman Brookes, was himself deposed with 
almost equal ease by the American second string, Mr. 
W. T. Tilden. On the other hand, Mile. Suzanne Lenglen 
retained her title as Lady Champion without being called 
upon to exert herself in the Challenge Round against Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers, who last year gave the French lady 
“the game of her life,”” but was now obviously tired. The 
holders of the Men’s Doubles Championship (Mr. R. V. 
Thomas and Captain O’Hara Wood) were unfortunately 
unable to come from Australia to defend, and this honour 
fell to the second American pair, Mr. R. N. Williams and 
Mr. C. S. Garland, who were only hard pressed by the 
first American pair, Mr. Johnston and Mr. Tilden, for whom 
the event had been pronounced by the cognoscenti to be 
“a gift.” Mlle. Lenglen secured two further Champion- 
ships, viz. the Ladies’ Doubles, which she held with Miss 
Ryan, and the Mixed Doubles, which, with the aid of Mr. 
Patterson, she captured from last year’s holders, Miss 
Ryan and Mr. R. Lycett. It was a wonderful record. 
It is up to the young men of England to retrieve our 
lost laurels—the veterans have done their bit and their 
best. The subsequent Davis Cup matches only served to 
confirm American superiority—France being overwhelmed 
at Eastbourne and “ The British Isles ” decisively beaten at 
Wimbledon. 
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WE have left this last page till the very last moment, in 
the faint hope that there might be some indication of the 
Ireland Government’s awakening to the appalling 

plight of Ireland. Unfortunately, there is 
nothing to report, except an increase of self-complacency 
on the Treasury Bench as the situation worsens. We cannot 
affect astonishment that the Trade Union Congress, under 
the inspiration of Mr. Smillie, should threaten Ministers 
with “direct action,” ie. a general strike, unless Sinn 
Fein be officially allowed to establish itself as the de facto 
Government of Ireland by the withdrawal of all British 
troops. Nor are we entitled to be surprised that the Prime 
Minister has discussed this capitulation in secret conclave 
with a deputation headed by the ingenuous Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., who is not infrequently the cat’s-paw of the 
“* Bolshies”” of the Labour Party. At this secret conclave, 
according to Mr. Thomas, Mr. Lloyd George characteris- 
tically announced that he was “prepared to negotiate 
with anybody, any section in Ireland, or representing 
Ireland ’”—alias the Sinn Feiners—on two conditions, viz., 
“that there should not be a Republic, there should be 
protection for Ulster.” In other words, he is itching “ to 
recognize” De Valera & Co., just as he was always itching 
to recognize Lenin and Trotsky. The childish conditions 
suggested are, of course, mere eye-wash for the British 
Public, comparable to the fatuous invitation to the Russian 
Soviet to abandon “ Propaganda,” which is the law of 
its being. Mr. Lloyd George apparently does not under- 
stand—he may not wish to understand—that you cannot 
impose terms on those you are running away from. 
Equal blame for the Irish cataclysm falls on the “‘ Unionists ”’ 
who enjoy the lion’s share of Ministerial posts and the 
Unionist rank and file who constitute a majority of the 
House of Commons and hold the Government in the hollow 
of their hands. Sir Edward Carson ejected the last Coalition. 
Won’t he rid us of the present incubus ? 


IMPENITENT GERMANY 


TuE British people is being asked by certain of its thinkers 
to forgive the Germans and forget their crimes. This would 
be sound and Christian advice if there was any clear evidence 
to show that the Germans have repented, that they admit 
the heinousness of their offences, that they are prepared to 
punish the notorious criminals in the German Army for 
the breach of the laws of war and of humanity, and that 
they are anxious to make such reparation as is in their 
power. If there be no repentance there can be no forgive- 
ness; and to forget crimes which threaten the whole future 
of civilization would be nothing but the grossest dereliction 
of duty. 

The literature of a people is the best evidence as to its 
state of mind. For more than a year a host of war books 
has been pouring from the German presses. Most of these 
books have not been translated, and of one or two of them 
which have been rendered into English the translation is 
by no means satisfactory. Most of them are propaganda 
works where they touch the controversial issues raised by 
the war. The critical sense on which Germans once prided 
themselves seems to have vanished from their character. 
Thus they assert that Germany throughout had right on 
her side; that the Allies conspired against her; that her 
forces committed no atrocities, but only reluctantly, by 
way of reprisal, took counter-measures against the “ cruel 
methods of the Allies ” ; that if Germany had to make peace 
it was because of the revolution, or the “‘ hunger-blockade,”’ 
or the extraordinary efficiency of the British propaganda, 
not because she was completely beaten on land, at sea and 
in the air. So far from showing any sign of contrition, the 
authors of these very numerous books for the most part 
breathe threats of fresh wars against Great Britain and the 
Allies. Their practical unanimity is very important, and the 
effect on German feeling must be strong. The tone and 
tendency of the German war literature, which is selling as 
fast as the books are turned out, ought therefore to be 
carefully noted by the Allies and their rulers. 

It will be well to pass from general statements to particu- 
lars. These German writers, almost without exception,* 
insist that the war was forced upon them by the Allies. 
Some of them, no doubt, when they wrote, never foresaw 


* The most striking exception is Kautsky in his Wie der Weltkrieg Ent- 
stand, 1919. 
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that the secrets of German diplomacy on the eve of war 
would be revealed by Kautsky, whose publication forced 
the German Government to issue the German Diplomatic 
Documents in four volumes late last year. Take, for 
example, the statements of the ex-Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg.* He parades the fact that Germany did not 
accumulate “‘an enormous reserve stock of food, fodder 
and raw materials” as proof that she never meant to 
fight. But the true explanation of this omission is to be 
9 Fs General Kuhl’s work on the German General 
tail : 


It must be admitted that we never foresaw a war of position lasting years, 
from the sea to Switzerland. We staked everything on the war of movement. 
In it we saw the main foundation of victory. 


The German Staff, in fact, felt certain that it could 
destroy France in a month or two months of fighting and 
manceuvring, and that it could then throw the whole 
strength of its armies on Russia and compel her to make 
peace. The ex-Kaiser early in the war promised his troops 
that they should be home before “‘ the fall of the leaves ”’ ; 
and, if such were the confident expectations, it would have 
been sheer folly to alarm the Governments which the German 
Staff intended to surprise by making unnecessary and very 
expensive preparations against a war of years. 

Another of the ex-Chancellor’s statements is that Germany 
before the order to mobilize (August 1, 1914) took no special 
military precautions. This might be more convincing 
had we not the Von Papen Papers, seized by the British 
Government and published in 1916, with the letter of a 
Potsdam bank manager on July 25, 1914, to that German 
officer, then in Washington, which says: ‘“‘ We have never 
before seen such preparations for war as are being made 
at present.’ Nor was anything else to be expected in view 
of the fact—which Bethmann-Hollweg conceals, though he 
must have known it well—that on July 5, 1914, the 
Kaiser saw the acting heads of the German Army and Navy 
Staffs, and, as Tirpitz admits,§ instructed them to take 
such measures as would not attract attention. But Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s systematic untruthfulness is even more 
startlingly illustrated in a disclosure contained in the 
recently published German Diplomatic Documents.|| He 


* Betrachtungen zum Weltkriege, 1919, p. 156. 

t+ Der deutsche Generalstab, 1920, p. 129. 

t Betrachtungen, p. 153. § Hrinnerungen, 1919, p. 209. 
|| Die deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch, 19)9, 4 vols. 
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asserted in the Reichstag on August 4, 1914, that French 
airmen had dropped bombs in German territory, referring 
to the alleged attack on Nuremberg. But in the Documents 
is a report from the Prussian Minister at Munich, which 
had reached his Government the previous day, stating 
that “neither the throwing of bombs is established nor, 
naturally, whether the airmen were French.” * What is 
to be thought of a statesman who deliberately makes such 
a false charge, and what is to be thought of the nation which 
fails to call him to justice for his falsehood ? 

The ex-Chancellor still thinks it is sufficient defence of 
the German violation of Belgian neutrality to say that the 
Chief of the General Staff, General von Moltke, declared 
the military necessity of the step to be absolute,t because 
it suited German strategy. And he adds: 


Yet we are branded as criminals because we demanded the right to march 
through [Belgian territory] in a war for our existence, and no regard is paid to 
the fact that we fully-guaranteed [Belgian] integrity and the repayment of any 
loss we caused.{ 


He still pretends that Belgium ought to have allowed the 
Germans to use her territory, in order to take the French 
armies in the flank, in defiance of the Fifth Hague Conven- 
tion, signed by Germany, which expressly required neutrals 
to prevent belligerents from moving troops across their 
territories, and which declared that “‘ the fact of a neutral 
Power resisting, even by force, attempts to violate its 
neutrality cannot be regarded as a hostile act.” 

The ex-Chancellor would have his country and the world 
believe that from the first Germany played a pacific part 
and did not egg Austria on. Thus he declares : 


It was not our official duty to advise our Ally [Austria] what to do after the 
Serajevo murders. We had to refrain from direct incitement and advice to her 
all the more because we had to work with all possible means to prevent the 
Austro-Serbian conflict from bringing on a world-war.§ 


But when he wrote this he must have known—for the 
documents existed in his office and have now been published 
—that William II was egging Austria on and urging her to 
strike at Serbia, whatever the cost. On June 30, 1914, 
the ex-Kaiser in one of his marginal notes, scribbled in pencil 
on an all-important document, announced : 


* Die d. Dokumente, iii. 14. { Betrachtungen, p. 167. 
¢ Id. pp. 169-70. § Id. p. 1365. 
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Now or never (jetzt oder nie). . . . A clean sweep must be made of Serbia 
and that at once.* 


That William II was the frightened puppet of the 
military party and the large war party in Germany is 
probable ; this party goaded him on and forced him to goad 
on Austria. That he did this is now certain. On July 5, 
1914, he told the Austrian Ambassador at Berlin : 


He would regret if we did not make use of the present moment, which is all 
in our favour... . Russia at the present time was in no way prepared for war, 
and would think twice before it appealed to arms. f 


Tschirschky, the German Ambassador at Vienna, was 
severely blamed for proposing to warn Austria against 
hasty measures.{ Austria was pressed to strike quickly 
by messages from Berlin.§ It is true that, after the Serbian 
answer to the Austrian Note had been received, William II 
wrote : 


The few reserves which Serbia makes on some individual points can easily 
be cleared up by negotiations. But her capitulation—and that of the humblest 
kind—is therein disclosed orbi et urbi, and therewith passes every reason 
for war.|| 


Yet a few lines lower down he urges Austria that— 


A guarantee is necessary for the fulfilment of Serbia’s promises. That can 
be secured by a temporary military occupation of a part of Serbia. Similarly 
we kept troops in France in 1871 until the indemnity had been paid. 


The hand of the German Staff is plainly visible here. 
At every point in these critical hours the German Govern- 
ment incited Austria to measures which, if it had reflected 
at all, it must have seen meant general war. That it did 
not reflect is incredible. 

So much for the ex-Chancellor’s false statements. His 
ex-Foreign Secretary, von Jagow, § is as untruthful. He 
asserts that Germany, when she sent her ultimatum to 
Belgium, had before her information ‘of a deployment 
contemplated by the French on the Meuse, in the region 
Givet-Namur,” and that this led Bethmann-Hollweg and 
the German Staff to attack Belgium. The German Govern- 


* Die d. Dokumente, i. 11. 

¢ Austrian Red Book (English translation), 1920, i. 19. 
t Die d. Dokumente, i. 11. 

§ Id. i. 216. Austrian Red Book, i. 54; ii. 29, 136. 

|| Die d. Dokumente, ii. 18. 

§ Ursachen und Ausbruch des Weltkrieges, 1919, p. 169. 
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ment had no such information before it. The ultimatum, 
as the recently published documents have revealed, was 
drawn up by the German Staff on July 26, 1914,* before any 
Power had announced a general mobilization, before France 
had made any military movements of any kind whatsoever, 
and with the full knowledge that the French contemplated 
nothing of the kind, should war arise. General Kuhl, in his 
defence of the German Staff, is obliging enough to disclose 
what the German Staff believed to be the French dispositions 
for mobilization and deployment. A glance at his mapT 
shows that the French were known to intend an attack in 
Lorraine and Alsace, on the plan that was actually carried 
out by Marshal Joffre with such disastrous results. Yet 
the people who thus lied to their country and to the world, 
and brought ruin and misery on an innocent nation, Belgium, 
by their crime, are still unpunished. 

It might be thought that German soldiers would apologize 
for the atrocities | committed by them in Belgium and 
would at least here confess their guilt. Nothing of the kind. 
One and all they still repeat the old falsehoods and accuse 
the Belgians of waging franc-tireur war. Now on this point 
there is a mass of evidence, most of it neutral, and some 
part of it German, that the Belgian civilians were entirely 
guiltless ; that they were terrified and received the Germans 
with hospitality; and that, though there was resistance 
at many points, it was carried out by regular troops, Belgian 
or French, such regulars often using cycles or motor-cars. 
Yet General von Kluck, one of the most famous of the war- 
criminals, asserts that at Louvain— 


Proclamations by the Belgian Government, inciting the civil population 
to fire on the enemy, were found in this town, as well as corpses of women with 
rifles in their hands.§ 


This is a deliberate untruth. Several neutral witnesses 
were in the town during or immediately after the German 
outrages there, and no such proclamations were produced 
to them, though the German authorities, alarmed by the 
indignation of the whole civilized world, made every attempt 
to justify themselves. That they would not have produced 
such evidence as these proclamations, if they had really 
existed, is inconceivable. The proclamation-myth is to be 


* Die d, Dokumente, ii. 98. 

+ Der deutsche Generalstab, 1920, p. 49. 

} A brief summary of these will be found in the 1919 edition of Belgique 
(Guides Conty), pp. 454-77. 

§ The March on Paris, p. 29. 
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found in other German soldiers’ books. General Hausen, 
who commanded the 3rd German Army, declares that a 
Belgian “‘ poster’? was discovered, advising the Belgians 
to receive the Germans in friendly fashion and then to 
attack them stealthily.* But he does not give the text of 
this ‘‘ poster,”. and no photograph of it has ever been 
published. It is as fictitious as the excuse given by the 
German Government for the cruel invasion of Belgium. In 
the case of the little town of Dinant, once famous as a 
pleasure-resort on the Meuse, his statements can be checked 
by independent evidence. He asserts that he had to burn 
the town and kill some hundreds of the inhabitants because 
his troops were attacked by them in the battle of August 
23-24. Now, it is known that the Germans were really 
attacked by infantry of the lst French Army Corps, with 
machine gunners, on the east bank of the Meuse, and were 
severely punished. In fury at their losses, which had been 
legitimately inflicted, the Germans fell upon the town. 

The Germans have acquired the habit of mass-lying, 
and these vague, unsupported charges against the Belgians 
fill their war books. That the outrages were ordered by 
the High Command with the special authorization of 
William II, his letter to Francis Joseph shows. It was 
secured in 1918 by the French Government and then pub- 
lished. ‘The whole affair,” says Mr. Gibson, Secretary 
of the American Legation in Brussels, “was part of a 
cold-blooded and calculated plan to terrorize the civilian 
population.” 

As they defend their outrages on Belgium, so they still 
defend their wanton devastation of Northern France. It 
is known from Count Hertling’s recently published memoirs 
of his father { that Prince Rupprecht 


bitterly deplored the destruction which the Supreme Command had been 
compelled to order as necessary from the military standpoint, in view of the 
strategic retreat from the Somme to the Hindenburg Line, and witnessed it with 
bleeding heart because of his artistic and cultured temperament. 


But while his heart bled he blew up churches and even 
wrecked embroidery frames, without the faintest excuse of 
military necessity. All this his Chief of the Staff excuses 
and justifies in his work on the German Staff,§ on the 
ground that in remote wars of the seventeenth and early 


* Marnefeldzug, 1920, p. 108. Tt Id. p. 139. 
{ Hin Jahr in der Reichskanzlei, 1919, p. 144. 
§ Kuhl, op. cit., p. 210. 
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nineteenth centuries cruel orders were issued and cruel 
deeds perpetrated by French commanders. He also cites 
Lord Roberts’s order, during the Boer War in 1900, to 
destroy farms within ten miles of the Orange River line, 
when the railway was broken. But here there is no real 
analogy. The French population was submissive; in the 
Orange State the railway was broken by men who had 
taken the oath of loyalty. There were acts of hostility on 
the part of isolated men, not belonging to any command, 
who did not wear uniform but used the farms as bases. 
General Kuhl makes it quite clear that, if given a chance, 
the Germans would do again what they did in 1914-18. 
Among the gravest German offences against the laws of 
war as they had been laid down at The Hague and accepted 
by the German Government was the employment of poison- 
ous gases. These were used in shells or in steel cylinders, 
whence the compressed gas was emitted by a system of jets. 
From various portions of the German gas equipment cap- 
tured during the war, it is known that this gas apparatus 
had been prepared before the war.. No other army ever 
contemplated using such a weapon. Yet with cool audacity 
General Balck asserts, in a massive work which has just 
appeared under the editorship of General Schwarte : * 


The French employed poison gas in the battle of Suippes (April 13-17, 1915) 
and at Verdun ; the British at Ypres. We were compelled to follow the example 
of our enemies owing to our want of raw materials for explosives. In this 
matter the highly developed chemical industry of Germany was bound to give 
us & superiority both in the means of attack and defence, At first we employed 
chlorine and gases which, without being poisonous, caused irritation, but these 
were later replaced by phosgene. 


It is untrue, as both these generals well know, that either 
the British or French employed gas before it had been 
used against them with cruel effect by the enemy. They 
had neither gas shells nor gas apparatus. Nor was the 
first employment of gas by the Germans in the spring of 
1915, as this passage would lead an incautious reader to 
suppose. It took place on December 28, 1914, before 
Warsaw,f when a large number of Russians were killed by 
shells containing a most poisonous formic acid preparation, 
which is known to have been used by the Germans, and 
is indeed mentioned in a second German work which has 
just been published, also under the editorship of General 
Schwarte.t{ 


* Die militadrischen Lehren des Grossen Krieges, 1920, pp. 55-6. 
t Gourko, Russia in 1914-1917, p. 91. 
} Die Technik im Weltkriege, 1920, p. 283. 
VOL. LXXV 49 
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The German idea at the opening of the war was that it 
was to be a “ brisk, lively little business,”’ leading to a swift 
and lucrative victory. Captain Bloem explains it in his 
Vormarsch : * 


At the beginning of the war the ideas of 1860 still hovered before us and 
were specially clear in my own mind: battle, beginning at 6 a.m. and closing 
at 6 p.m. in complete victory ; ‘“‘ Now thank we all our God ”’ ; bivouac on the 
battlefield ; early next morning prosecution of the pursuit; two weeks of 
comfortable marching with two days of rest in good quarters, and then perhaps, 
in my views, another brisk, lively day of battle. 


He laments that it was “different, totally different” in 
the 3rd Corps on the march to the Marne, which opened 
with the Battle of Mons: 


A cruel defeat. How conceal it ? Our first battle was a cruel, incredibly 
cruel defeat. And that too by the English—by the English we ridiculed... . 
Our fine, proud regiment! Our splendid and daring attack! And now a mere 
handful of men, shot to pieces and shattered. My God, how could that have 
happened ! f 


It happened, of course, because the German Command 
would not believe that the British soldier was a formidable 
antagonist. General Kuhl,{ indeed, asserts that the German 
Staff had formed a correct impression of the British fighting 
qualities. But we know from the just published first volume 
of the German Official Naval History § that Moltke, the 
Chief of the German Staff, told the German Admiralty that 
it need not trouble to attack the British transports, because 
the German troops “‘ would be only too pleased to settle 
accounts with the 160,000 British.”’ 

Had the German Staff kept cool it might have realized 
these vast expectations. That it came very near doing so 
is proved by the recent German literature. General Baum- 
garten-Crusius, whose book on the Marne, || as yet untrans- 
lated, is perhaps the most valuable German work that has 
so far appeared on the early part of the war, shows the net 
which was drawn around the Allies. The British at Mons, 
and Lanrezac with the 5th French Army at Charleroi, were 
threatened with a gigantic envelopment. On the German 
side were thirty infantry and five cavalry divisions, with 
an enormous superiority in heavy guns and aircraft, against 
a British and French strength, according to this authority, ] 
of only seventeen infantry and four cavalry divisions (and 


* P, 243, + Id. pp. 145 and 147. 
{ Op. cit. p. 93. § Der Krieg zur See, 1920, i. 82. 
‘|| Die Marneschlacht, 1914, 1919. q Jd. p. 16. 
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of the Allied cavalry three divisions had been worn out by 
useless hard work). It was touch and go for the Allies, 
who were outflanked on both sides. Their escape, in view 
of the facts, can only be called providential. Fortunately 
both Lord French and Lanrezac saw the peril—to which the 
French Staff was blind—and extricated their men. The 
Germans were slow and clumsy and they let the opportunity 
slip. They never had another such in the war. 

Baumgarten-Crusius writes with the aim of excusing the 
leadership of the 3rd German Army, to which he belonged, 
and therefore he reveals these early failures of the German 
Staff. General Kuhl, in his effort to make it appear that the 
Staff was perfect, passes over this great drama of Mons-. 
Charleroi in silence. What would have happened if, at a 
stroke, the Germans had captured 300,000 British and 
French troops? Paris must have fallen and there would 
have been no Battle of the Marne. General Lanrezac 
seems, in the light of these German works, to stand out as 
one of the Allied heroes in this first and most critical period 
of the war. Yet he was rewarded by retirement and obloquy, 
and he must console himself with Napoleon’s thought, 
** Posterity will do me justice ”—as it surely will. He saved 
the 5th French Army from destruction; he saved France 
from crushing defeat ; and he saved the world from German 
domination. 

The fact, disagreeable for the German Staff, that it was 
the British advance at the Marne into the gap which 
Gallieni’s fine generalship and the superb fighting of the 6th 
French Army had produced between the Ist and 2nd German 
Armies is disclosed by Baumgarten-Crusius,* always in his 
effort to justify his own 3rd Army. At 11 a.m. of September 
9th the German 2nd Army wireless piped out the signal : 
“Second Army retreating; right wing Damery”; and 
the battle was won.’ The German author, to complete his 
vindication of the 3rd Army, cites, in evident contrast with 
the irresolution of the German Command, the iron decision 
of Foch, who, commanding the 9th French Army, that 
day in ‘the most desperate circumstances, with all his 
reserves exhausted, threw in his tired and shattered troops 
to a last attack, and saw his enemies retreat a few hours 
later. But William II was a mere shadow of William i, 
and Moltke II was a feeble copy of his great relative. It is 
known from Baumgarten-Crusius and Kluck that the final 
decision for the retreat rested with Colonel Hentsch, of the 
German Staff, who was sent in a motor-car along the various 


* Op. cit. p. 167. 
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fronts and came to the conclusion that the’Germans were 
beaten, and threatened with still greater disaster if they 
did not retire. As he is dead we may never learn the full 
truth. Tirpitz spoke of “the collapse” at German Head- 
quarters, and it is believed in Germany that Moltke told 
William II that the war could not be won; yet Lieut.- 
Colonel Nicolai, the head of the Intelligence and Press 
section in the German Staff, asserts, in a book which he has 
just published,* that “the view that the Battle of the 
Marne meant the loss of the war is one which arose 
subsequent to the event. In September 1914 it was 
nowhere held.” 

The German soldiers and sailors express no regret for 
the brutal submarine campaign. I know of no work by 
them which condemns it. Nor is there a word of sorrow for 
their cruel air attacks on centres of population, which were 
contrary to all the accepted laws of war. General Bern- 
hardi, that sinister person whose counsel was in large part 
responsible for the German catastrophe, in his latest book 
which has just appeared, calls on the Germans “in spite of 
the existing peace conditions [which forbid Germany to 
build or own any submarines] to develop the U-boat arm 
as opportunity offers.”” He adds: 


That this can be accomplished and the development of the army with it is 
proved by what happened in the years after 1806, when under the very eyes 
of the French garrisons 200,000 men were trained instead of 42,000 (as fixed by 
Napoleon’s treaties). 


He has similar ideas of air war, though Germany is for- 
bidden to maintain or acquire fighting aircraft, as he speaks 
complacently of her forces “ attaining the superiority in the 
air.’ { The policy which he enunciates is in exact accord 
with that which is now actually being attempted by the 
German militarists under the noses of the Allies. 

The theory, maintained by the German writers almost 
without exception, that the collapse of Germany was due 
to the revolution and not to defeat will not resist the test 
of fact. There was no serious sign of revolution till the 
German Staff failed in the field. Down to that moment 
German confidence was supreme. In July 1918 Luden- 
dorff assured Admiral Hintze, the German Foreign Minister, 
that decisive victory was assured.§ Even after the terrific 


* Nachrichtendienst Presse und Volkstimmung, 1920, p. 206. 
+ Vom Kriege der Zukunft, 1920, p. 174. t Id. p. 102. 
§- Vorgeschichte des Waffenstillstandes, 1919, p. 16. 
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blows dealt by Mangin on July 18th, by the British on 
August 8th, by the French on August 20th, and by the 
, Canadian and British troops on September 2nd, when they 
stormed the famous Siegfried Line, the German Command 
and Government believed that the Hindenburg Line could 
be held and the winter played out successfully so as to permit 
the negotiation of a peace satisfactory to Germany. It was 
the collapse of the Hindenburg Line before the great 
British attacks of September 27th and 29th that brought 
panic at the German Headquarters and panic and revolution 
in Germany. Without exception the German writers now 
assert that they were tricked into the armistice by President 
Wilson’s famous “fourteen points,” and forget that in two 
most important respects those points were qualified by the 
British and French Governments—that Germany was warned 
she must make “‘ compensation for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, sea and from the air,” and 
was told that “‘the freedom of the seas”? was a reserved 
question. They also forget that their generals had lost all 
hope. At the secret council held on November 5, 1918, by 
the German Government, it was admitted— 


Any longer prosecution of the war must compel our calculations to reckon 
with the possibility that not only the Rumanians will again enter the struggle, 
but also that the Czecho-Slovaks and other provinces of our former Ally [Austria] 
will actively support the operations of the enemy.* 


The German people faced with terror the possibility that 
such destruction as its troops had inflicted on Northern 
France might take place on the holy soil of Germany, and 
this was certainly one of the deeper causes of the revolution. 

Through all the latest German war literature runs a tone 
of bitter complaint against the British propaganda, which is 
denounced in unmeasured terms. Colonel Nicolai indeed, 
like Ludendorff, sees in it one of the main causes of Allied 
victory, and loftily proposes to leave the final verdict upon 
it to history, because of the “immeasurable superiority in 
morality and in moral right” which, he says, Germany 
displayed. In writing this nonsense he forgets that Ger- 
many paid and used the Bolsheviks to ruin Russia and was 
ready to condone any infamy on their part. Helfferich, 
who for some period in 1918 acted as German envoy at 
Moscow, makes it quite clear that the German Government 
could have made an early end of the Bolsheviks in mid 
1918, if it had chosen. The British propaganda under Lord 


* Vorgeschichte des Waffenstillstandes, 1919, p. 119. 
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Northcliffe committed no such crime against humanity as this. 
Its superlative efficiency lay in the fact that it told the truth 
to the Germans and poured into Germany and into the 
ranks of the German army maps and information which 
proved that people and soldiers were being systematically 
deceived by the German Staff. It turned against Germany 
and used, loyally and successfully, a weapon which the 
enemy had created and disloyally employed. 


H. W. WILson 


THE FUTURE 


IRELAND and the Irish question is ever with us, and until 
the solution is found this tremendous problem will remain. 

Never, however, has the problem become more pressing ; 
never has the demand for a solution been so insistent ; 
never has the danger to the Empire been so great. And the 
solution, which is one which must be pleasing to two opposite 
interests, is, in consequence of this necessity, more difficult 
of discovery than ever. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that the 
English people are so weary’ of Ireland that they will grant 
all Irish demands, however fantastic, save those which will 
imperil the existence of the British Empire. Yet the 
minimum of the Irish demand—namely, complete indepen- 
dence—is such as will shake the safety of the Empire to its 
foundations. For it must not be forgotten that English 
injuries to Ireland, both real and imaginary, have been 
instilled into Irish minds from their infancy, and that Irish- 
men are a vindictive race; that Ireland hates England ; 
that an Irishman never forgives and never forgets. And, 
without entering into the dangerous realms of prophecy, 
it is obvious to all those who know Ireland and the Irish 
personally that the possibility at least exists of an Irish 
Republic or a Dominion of Ireland with her own Army and 
Navy, taking more interest in achieving the downfall of 
England in a time of difficulty than in any domestic affairs 
of the new Republic or State. 

In parenthesis it may be observed as a curious fact that 
the opinions of those Imperialists who know most about 
Ireland—namely, the Irish educated classes—are always 
treated with indifference and contempt by the English 
theorists; but it is not as regards Ireland alone that the 
skilled opinion is ignored. 

Now for an Englishman to understand the present Irish 
position and to form a true opinion thereon, it is necessary 
to try to understand impartially the views of those who 
hold opposite ideas. The present epidemic of assassinations 
of police officers and men who are courageously performing 
their duty has struck horror in the mind of every individual 
loyal to the Crown. Such were the views expressed by the 
writer a short time ago to an acquaintance who is believed 
to be a Sinn Feiner in politics. 

This individual demurred. He said that Ireland is a 
nation struggling for her independence, and that England 
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- is the only country in the universe which seemed incapable 
of understanding this view. He said that those who are 
described as Sinn Feiners wish for the establishment of the 
independence of Ireland; that they consider Ireland to be 
held in subjection against her will by England ; that Ireland 
has declared open rebellion against England, and that the 
Army of Ireland is justified in taking all steps customary 
in civilized warfare. 

And in regard to the assassinations, he went on to say 
that during the late European War ambushes were laid by 
both sides, and that it was the recognized duty of combatants 
to shoot down the enemy patrols, and that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary were regarded by the Irish Patriots in the 
same light as Belgians who assisted the Germans were 
regarded by their compatriots during the German occupation. 
He therefore drew the conclusion that the murders which are 
regarded by Englishmen with horror are unjustly so regarded ; 
that in the case of two countries which are at war such 
occurrences are not only to be expected but are the manifest 
duty of the combatants on each side to bring about; and 
he went on further to contend that the attacks on barracks 
were acts demanding great courage on the part of the 
attackers, since they were fighting with a rope round their 
necks, whereas the constabulary, if the barracks suffered 
capture, were instantly released. 

Of course, it is difficult for any Englishman to understand 
this point of view. He lives under the Union Jack; he is 
proud of doing so, and he cannot conceive how anyone else 
can dislike living under the Union Jack also. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the majority of Irish 
do so dislike the Union Jack, that they consider themselves 
to form a nation, and that at all costs they mean to attain 
practical recognition of their ambition of nationality. 
There can be no doubt that at the present time that which 
was considered five years ago to be a laughable absurdity— 
namely, an Irish Republic—is now an active possibility ; 
even, in the minds of many people, a probability. The 
Irish people realize this, and form their hopes thereon. 
They see weakness and panic displayed by a Government 
formed) of men who appear to feel it their duty to remain 
in office at all costs; they fully perceive the fear of English 
Labour from which this Government suffers. They believe 
that English Labour is sympathetic with the aspirations of 
Ireland. They know that stern measures involving blood- 
shed would incur the blame and active disapproval of English 
Labour, and they count on the belief that, rather than incur 
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the disapproval of English Labour, the present Government - 
would grant anything to Ireland which would keep her 
quiet. 

And they—wisely from their own point of view—make 
the most of these advantages. However strong may be the 
disapproval by English people of Sinn Fein methods, no 
one can deny the ability with which the leaders have con- 
ducted their campaign. The power of well-organized propa- 
ganda in these days is tremendous, and Sinn Fein has not 
neglected it. All over the civilized world the emissaries of 
the Irish Republicans have sown the seed of their doctrines, 
while the same means have been neglected by England. 
Propaganda pushing the claims of Ireland have been 
scattered all. over the universe, and have successfully 
enlisted widespread attention. England is regarded abroad 
as the oppressor of a down-trodden race, and any action 
she may take towards the restoration of law and order 
will meet with strong and probably unjust criticism. A 
very small case of bloodshed will be magnified into a massacre, 
and England has let things go so far in Ireland that it will 
only be by drastic measures she will be able to restore law 
and order. 

The Dominions, also, are largely influenced by the Irish 
vote, and in consequence deeply sympathetic with Ireland 
in a question which they do not fully understand. 

English Labour appears to side openly with Irish aspira- 
tions, and will certainly take the strongest objection to the 
adoption by a British Government of Cromwellian methods 
in an effort to make English law respected in Ireland, and 
it is now by Cromwellian methods only that England will 
be able to re-establish her rule in Ireland. 

The question as to the future, therefore, resolves itself 
into this: Will an opportunist Government, living its official 
life from day to day, choose to take a strong line and, defying 
criticism, insist on the re-establishment of law and order 
in Ireland, without counting the cost; or will that same 
Government, in the hopes of remaining in office a little 
longer, establish an inimical Irish Republic on the flank of 
Great Britain, with the whispered but heartfelt prayer— 
“Give peace in our time, O Lord!” 

In the opinion of the writer, formed on personal and 
life-long experience of Irish aspirations and Irish determina- 
tion, combined with the present state of English politics, 
there is very little doubt that we shall see a Republic in 
Ireland granted and set up by an English Government. 
The growing triumphs of the Sinn Fein cause, the sympathy 
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of the world, the support of the English Labour Party, the 
contempt in which the English Cabinet is held in Ireland, 
have all given such confidence to the Irish Republicans 
that the torrent of the demand for Irish independence will 
be almost impossible to stem, and it is the writer’s belief 
that within two years the flag of a perhaps carefully 
a Irish Republic will be floating over Dublin 
astle. 

The Government through its spokesmen denies this — 
possibility. The Lord Chancellor has said on two recent 
occasions in the House of Lords that secession will be fought 
by the whole strength of the British Empire. 

Will it ? 

Is the Lord Chancellor so sure of the undivided support 
of the Colonies and of the English Labour Party in such a 
struggle ? If so, he must be blessed with a confidence 
which is shared with few others. His Majesty’s present 
Government does not possess a reputation for strength 
regarding its Irish policy. It is but a few weeks ago that 
Mr. Bonar Law told the House of Commons regarding the 
Sinn Fein hunger strikers that His Majesty’s Government 
had counted the cost and was determined that even if the 
hunger strikers died they would not be released, and within 
twelve hours the whole of them were set at liberty. 

Let the reader use his own judgment as to the future. 
Will the Government be sufficiently strong to defy Sinn 
Fein and the antagonism in the Dominions and at home, 
or will the members of: the Government give in to the 
demand for a Republic, to save their existence for a few 
more years ? 

Of course, there is the Home Rule Bill, which is offered 
as the price of peace to the Republicans. It is pathetic to see 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to placate Ireland. 
They have refused Ireland nothing except that which may 
cost them votes. With a splendid open-handedness they 
say in effect through this Bill to Sinn Fein, “ We will give 
you all we can. You cannot call us niggardly. We will 
even give you to treat as you like those who have fought 
for us, those who have been loyal to us: they and their 
property are yours to do with what you like,” but an unkind 
Sinn Fein refuses to accept the offer. 

In all the long history of English surrender to Ireland, 
which began in 1886 with the first Home Rule Bill, England 
has always been too late in her advances. She has always 
been too late. She offers what Ireland would have accepted 
previously, but which when the offer is made Ireland refuses 
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with contempt. So it is in the present case. Ten years 
ago this Bill would have seemed to Ireland more than a ful- 
filment of her wildest dreams: now Ireland laughs it to 
scorn. More will be offered by England, and that increase 
will be treated by Ireland with the same contemptuous 
refusal. 

Unionists such as Mr. Walter Long have become Home 
Rulers in the hopeless chase of Irish placation—the new 
enthusiasm for Home Rule doctrines shown and manceuvred 
by quondam Irish Unionists has not remained unobserved 
by a grateful Home Rule Government. And yet the solution 
of the Irish problem is as far away as ever. 

Ireland demands a whole ox, and England thinks to 
satisfy her with a stale bun. This Home Rule Bill is a 
negligible quantity: nobody wants it, and it will satisfy 
nobody. Whether it meets its cowp de grace in the Lords, 
or whether it, as an Act, wends its weary way to a forgotten 
pigeon-hole, is immaterial, for it will not go one step towards 
securing Irish peace. 

What, then, is the future? Terrible although it is to 
a nation already worn by war, the outcome of the situation 
can only be bloodshed on a large scale. For whatever of 
the two courses is adopted by England, the enforcement of 
English rule in Ireland or the granting of an Irish Republic 
must in the end mean a great military campaign. 

The present English policy is apparently the re-estab- 
lishment of English Rule. , This method has already been 
begun. Troops in numbers microscopic for the purpose 
are being, as the newspapers say, “ poured into Ireland” 
to find themselves opposed by guerrilla warfare in a country 
where 80 per cent. of the population are their bitter 
enemies. 

England has fought such a guerrilla warfare before in 
South Africa, and the successful finish of that campaign was 
only achieved after three years with an army of two hundred 
and fifty thousand men. And although the whole of Europe 
were in sympathy with South Africa, yet the strength of 
England and of the Empire was then undivided, and Europe, 
beyond the expression of sympathy with the Boers, did 
not venture to take a hand. The situation is different 
now. Can the English Government count on the whole- 
hearted assistance of the Colonies in this war against 
the Irish? Is England certain that America would not 
intervene ? Was there a well-organized English Labour 
Party existent in the two first years of this century? In 
carrying out this campaign with a necessary thoroughness, 
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the Government can only surely count on a divided Empire 
and a divided England. 

Such a situation must cause deep and anxious thought to 
those who are responsible for the attempt at such a policy. 
On the other hand, let the result of granting a Republic be 
carefully considered in relation to the safety of the Empire. 
The geographical position of Ireland in relation to England 
is familiar to every schoolboy, and whether it is recognized 
or not, the fact remains that Ireland has always hated 
England, does hate England, and for the next generation 
will hate England, and the Irish, as has been said before, 
are a vindictive people. Amiable English theorists, such 
as the young gentlemen in the House of Commons who 
advocate giving Ireland her own Army and Navy, believe 
that they know Ireland and the Irish better than those 
Imperialists who have lived their lives in Ireland. Many 
of these latter believe, with the reason of life-long ex- 
perience, that nothing but the ruin of England will 
ever satisfy the Irish patriot. The Irish Army and 
Navy could not conquer England—the idea is laughable— 
but Ireland as a base for a real combatant such as America 
would absolutely paralyse the English military power. Then 
it must be remembered also that Ulster is part of Ireland and 
is hated by the Southern Irish, as the Southern Irish are 
hated by Ulster. Grant a Republic to Southern Ireland 
or to the whole of Ireland—which is immaterial—and there 
will instantaneously ensue a civil war within sixty miles of 
the English shore, as bitter and as horrible—nay, more 
bitter and horrible—than any civil war in the annals of 
history. 

Can England stand by and watch such a struggle without 
intervention ? Will America with her immense Irish vote 
be able to stand out ? 

At the end of a terrible war, when the whole world is 
anxious for peace, Ireland—the only country which remained 
out of the contest, the only country which suffered nothing 
from the war, and whose sons do not realize what warfare 
means—is to be the cause and the scene of even a more 
sanguinary struggle than that which is just over. 

The future is as hopeless as it is menacing, and it is 
impossible to see light anywhere. To those who know 
Ireland personally there is no light but the red light reflected 
from a great and long-drawn battlefield. 


ARRAN 


THE VENDETTA AGAINST POLAND 


THE student of crowd psychology will find a fruitful field 
for his labours in the investigation of post-war opinion 
in England, particularly in the domain of foreign affairs. 
Among other curious phenomena to which he may well 
turn his attention, the present dislike and distrust of 
Poland—widespread to all appearances in British news- 
papers and political and bureaucratic circles—may take 
a prominent place; for at first sight it is in all conscience 
difficult enough to explain. 

Here we have a small nation, one of those small nations 
on behalf of whose rights we ostensibly went to war, and 
one which up till the end of the eighteenth century could 
look back on a past full of chivalrous achievement and 
well-deserved glory. Twice did Poland prove the bulwark 
of Europe against the invading hordes of the Turks— 
once in 1621, when the Continent, inextricably engaged in 
the internecine strife of the Thirty Years War, had neither 
time nor energy to guard her exposed south-eastern flank ; 
and again in 1683, when John Sobieski wrested victory 


from the Moslems under the walls of Vienna and rolled — 


them back in defeat to their own lands. During these 
centuries Poland was a prosperous nation, with a govern- 
ment freer, less despotic and less oppressive than any 
country in Eastern Europe, holding rich and fertile ter- 
ritory which supplied all the needs of her people, and 
therefore, of course, an object of envy to her neighbours. 
These three greedy and rapacious States—Prussia, Austria 
and Russia—commenced in the eighteenth century a policy 
of interference with Polish affairs which soon evolved into 
a policy of absorption of the Polish nation. By three 
successive Partitions, in 1772, 1793 and 1795, the ravishers 
swallowed the unhappy lands, and there set in the era of 
Poland’s travail—an era only ended less than three short 
years ago. 

During the greater part of this long period Poland 
remained divided under the sway of Austria, Russia and 
Germany, and was made a corpus vile for the experiments 
of these Empires in the art of ruling subject peoples. 
Those who dwelt in Austrian Poland were the most for- 
tunate ; for after various efforts to incorporate them they 
were left largely to their own devices and even allowed a 
considerable voice in the ruling of their own province. 
The inhabitants of Posen were alternately bullied into 
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revolution and brutally repressed; their religion was 
assailed, their language banned and every effort made to 
abolish all that could recall Polish nationality and prevent 
their absorption into the Empire of their conquerors. 
Russian Poland was treated by the Czar to less refined 
and more direct forms of misrule: imprisonment, massacre 
and flogging were the usual means employed, and the story 
is one of alternate risings and repressions right up to the 
year before the war. It was then abundantly clear that 
Poland was still alive, despite all the efforts of three Empires 
to slay her national soul. Then came four years‘of war, 
during which her soil was the battlefield of three contending 
hosts; and Poland arose once more a united and inde- 
pendent State in 1918 after a century and a half of subjec- 
tion and captivity. 

Now here, if ever, one would think, in the resurrection of 
this long oppressed and downtrodden people to a future of 
independence and prosperity, might be afforded a cause 
of rejoicing to the lovers of liberty. Here was a nation, 
which had kept its spiritual existence \in being during 
more than a century of servitude and butchery, now at 
long last come into its own again. Here was a people 
which had refused to bear willingly an alien yoke and to 
merge itself into the numbers of its conquerors, which had 
risen like the phoenix from its ashes at the appointed time, 
and was busily restoring its own submerged national life 
amid the ruins of its land and home. Such a phenomenon 
was hailed, of course, not only by the whole civilized world 
but even in this country, with a chorus of congratulation 
and thanksgiving. All the assistance that Poland could 
ask—arms and munitions wherewith to defend herself 
against her enemies, beaten but still snapping sullenly 
at the flanks of their late victim; food to supply the 
pressing needs of her underfed people, suffering all the 
effects of the blockade although guiltless of the crime of 
instigating war; new material to set going her ruined 
manufactures ; tools to serve for the revival of her dead 
agriculture—all these were given with a free and lavish 
hand by Englishmen who loved to set the under-dog on 
his feet again; by English commercial men mindful not 
only of their own future advantage but of the laws of 
economic policy; by English statesmen well read in his- 
tory, having imbibed its lessons and realizing the need af 
a strong and prosperous Poland if Eastern Europe were 
to be kept at peace. 

Well, did all this happen? “Devil a bit of it! Instead, 
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the path of the new State was throughout beset by thorns 
thoughtfully laid in her way by all her friends. For some 
reason or other Poland was not only denied most of what 
she demanded as essential to her future existence, but 
held up to the world as a greedy and rapacious nation 
for wanting to exist at all. If France had a claim to Metz 
and Strasburg, so had Poland to Danzig; but France 
happens to be one of the conquerors of Germany, Poland 
was merely one of her victims. Germany has need of raw 
materials—so she says—to restore her industries ruined 
by the war she herself brought about and continued for 
over four years; and British statesmen cannot steel their 
hearts “against the sad, sad tale of the lonely orphan 
boy ” ci-devant aggressor, bully and pirate. But we have 
not heard that Poland, the battlefield torn and trampled 
by the contending hosts of her former masters and present 
enemies, has received any such favours or even the promise 
of them. Austrian and German children in various stages 
of emaciation are to be seen pictured day by day in the 
organs of our purveyors of “ sob-stuff,” and have effectually 
crowded out any pictures of Polish babies, who have quite 
as great a claim on our pity and assistance, and are not 
likely, if saved from starvation, to furnish recruits for the 
armies of the revanche. 

Absence of sympathy and assistance, however, are, if 
not excusable, at all events human. One does not expect 
politicians, who are sufficiently blind, God knows, to the 
true interests even of their own country, to have a mental 
capacity adequate to the understanding of those of another 
land, especially as the chief of them has admitted that 
he heard of that country’s chief ‘mineral field only after 
he had already given it to somebody else. One does not 
expect British profiteers to turn their attention from the 
exploitation of their own countrymen in order that they 
may still the faint cry of a starving Polish child. One 
cannot expect that the people who wished Great Britain 
to let Belgium be overrun and France overthrown, rather 
than take her stand beside them against the German menace 
to Europe, should sympathize in any way with a small 
people which dares to champion its own right to exist 
against its former tyrants and present would-be assassins. 
All this can quite well be accounted for by deficiencies of 
knowledge or imagination among the various parties con- 
cerned; everyone knows that as regards foreign affairs 
the Englishman is rather proud of the fact that he does 
not possess these qualities himself and rather mistrusts 
those who do. 


-~ 
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Unfortunately, the worst phase of the vendetta cannot 
be explained on the ground of ignorance. We wish it 
could. It is deliberate and criminal. 

As all the world knows, Poland is at present engaged 
in a war with Soviet Russia. This war, be it noted, was 
forced on the Poles by the Bolsheviks, who, desiring to 
emulate the Czar and overrun Poland, invaded that country 
on the heels of the retiring Germans at the end of 1918. 
There is no doubt whatever that there was in existence 
a pretty concerted design for the overthrow of Poland 
and her partition between the two Powers, as before the 
war. German troops harassed the province of Posen on 
three sides and held fast a number of Polish units in that 
district, while those retiring over the western frontier of 
Russia not only took measures to prevent any resistance 
to the Bolsheviks being organized in the territory they 
were evacuating, but obligingly left large quantities of 
arms and munitions behind them for the Reds to pick up. 
However, thanks to the military incompetence of the Soviet 
leaders, still obsessed with their dream of an army of 
brotherhood, the plan failed; and the Poles were able to 
ward off the attacks of both their enemies and maintain 
intact the frontiers of their fatherland. In the summer 
of 1919 they took the opportunity, when the Red armies 
were occupied in other theatres, to push forward to a 
defensive line in advance of the ethnographic boundary 
of Poland proper. They were moved thereto in no small 
degree by the appeals of the Lithuanian and White Russian 
peoples to rescue them from the hateful yoke of the Bol- 
sheviks. It is a significant fact that these peoples have 
remained ever since contented and peaceful under the 
shelter of the Polish flag; and the risings and rebellions, 
frequent enough in the back areas of the Red armies, have 
been conspicuous by their absence in the country occupied 
by Marshal Pilsudski’s legions. 

During the whole of the critical period of the military 
fortunes of Soviet Russia, when first Kolchak and then 
Denikin were threatening to march to Moscow, the Polish 
army remained quiescent. Had they been out for conquest 
or for the overthrow of the Bolshevik power, they would 
have been fools indeed not to have seized this golden chance. 
But early in 1920 the Red armies, having triumphantly 
disposed of their other foes, turned on the Poles. They 
began to pile up masses of troops opposite the Polish front, 
and in March they began to “talk peace” to cover their 
preparations. They offered to let the Polish Government 
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choose the place for negotiations: the latter selected their 
locality ; the Reds would have none of it. So conversa- 
tions dragged on; and behind their screen the preparations 
for the great drive into Poland were feverishly pushed. 
In March the attacks began, and went on for all that month. 
Bad weather and good fighting enabled the Poles to repel 
them ; but there resulted no halt in the Bolshevik prepara- 
tions for a second offensive, more powerful and more effective, 
when the fine weather came. It became clear to the Polish 
Government that they were in danger of being caught 
unawares by the Reds, and that the best way of forestalling 
the attack, now obviously impending, was to attack them- 
selves with limited objectives, the occupation of which 
would interfere with enemy operations for some time to 
come. 

The Polish offensive began on April 24th, the Bolshevik 
counter-offensive a month later. 

Now, one would have thought that in such a contest— 
the little against the big, the oppressed against the op- 
pressor, the freed slave against his former master—the 
sporting spirit of Englishmen would have led them in- 
fallibly to back the former. Not at all! With very few 
exceptions the Press of this country at once came down 
plump on the side—of the Bolsheviks ! 

It was the Poles—the “ wicked,” “ grasping,” ‘ mili- 
tarist ’’ Poles—-who were the aggressors. It was the Poles 
who had “started a new war.” It was the Poles who 
had “thrown Central Europe back into chaos,” etc., ad 
nauseam. All this and more to the same tune flooded the 
ears of the simple Englishman, who, blissfully ignorant 
of foreign affairs, knew not that the Poles had barely had 
time to become “ militarist,” as their army had not been 
in existence two years; that the war, so far from being 
‘*a new war,” had been going on since the armistice with 
Germany in 1918; that this war had been begun by a 
Bolshevik invasion of Poland; and that this very Polish 
offensive had been immediately preceded by a Bolshevik 
offensive, which had attracted less notice merely because 
it had been less successful. So our Englishman believed 
all he read in the papers—yes, there are still Englishmen 
fools enough for that—and, according to the New Statesman, 
“the majority of people in this country are opposed to 
the Polish offensive.” 

Such a phenomenon requires explanation. Roughly, all 
this hatred of this unhappy little Poland may be put down 
to two causes which are found among two different classes 
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of people, in combination with a general cause almost 
universal. We will deal with these in turn. 

The first cause is love for the Bolsheviks. Love for 
the Bolsheviks may be difficult for the average human 
being endowed with the usual modicum of brains to under- 
stand; but it exists in a certain type of individual, for all 
that. The collective intellect of the Daily News, for in- 
stance, extends to the Bolsheviks that charity which covers 
a multitude of sins; that of the Daily Herald—if one can 
call it intelligence—feels for anything Red and revolutionary 
that love which passeth all understanding. 

Needless to say, the Daily Herald in its love for Lenin 
and his merry men, is quite prepared to swallow all its 
own principles and rend asunder its most cherished pre- 
judices, rather than mutter a word against Holy (i.e. Soviet) 
Russia. Mr. Lansbury recently went to Moscow and saw 
what he expected and wanted to see; no doubt his Bol- 
shevik guides were careful enough of his feelings not to show 
him anything that would conflict with his well-known prin- 
ciples. He learnt about as much as any Cooks’ tourist 
would learn, who was bear-led rapidly through certain 
parts of a foreign country without knowing a word of the 
language or being able to converse with anyone without 
an interpreter—and returned to pose as an authority on the 
new Russia. Of such stuff are our blind guides made! 
For several weeks he added to the gaiety of nations by 
long-winded and frothy descriptions of how he spent his 
birthday gazing into Lenin’s beaux yeux, and how he searched 
all Moscow for a lady of easy virtue and failed to find one. 
One wonders that he could tear himself away from such 
an earthly Paradise. He informed us that he was not at 
all frightened by the fact that Lenin had introduced con- 
scription of labour in Russia, though the very mention of 
such a thing in this country, at a time when we were fight- 
ing for our lives, made him foam at the mouth ; his efforts, 
however, to induce the British working men to see eye to 
eye with him in this matter have fallen on decidedly stony 
ground. Mr. Lansbury himself-is alleged to be an honest 
enough man, with a hive of bees swarming in his bonnet. 
He is a great asset to Bolsheviks of all kinds on the grounds 
alike of his reputed honesty and obvious gullibility. His 
descriptions of Soviet Russia are of no value from the 
point of view of increasing our knowledge of Bolshevism, 
though they throw a good deal of light on Mr. Lansbury 
himself—an uninteresting subject. 

Professor Goode’s book on Bolshevism, written as it 
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is by a Don—and a Manchester Don—one would not expect 
to be easy reading, and may be roughly described as Mr. 
Lansbury without the funny parts. Lieut.-Colonel Malone’s 
work consists apparently of a series of elementary “‘ howlers,” 
most of which have been shown up in the Press. 

Leaving, then, Mr. Lansbury’s “‘ hog-wash,’’ Mr. Goode’s 
Dryasdust and Lieut.-Colonel Malone’s comedy of errors, 
we come to the staff of the Daily Herald—x minds with 
not a single thought. One could understand the vagaries 
of this paper on the hypothesis that it was the work of 
the horny-handed sons of toil, whose interests it champions 
and whose aims it professes to represent. But (so says 
rumour) it is in reality the work of the University Pass 
Schools—which leaves still something to be explained. 
Far be it from us to be too hard on the light-hearted young 
men who adorn our Universities : 


I also was of mortals favoured ; 
That vision, Wolfram, too, was mine— 


and we still recollect the manifold discussions of callow 
youth over a good fire and good wine, when irresponsibility 
ran riot, the most half-baked ideas could be sure of atten- 
tion and even applause, and the world could be smashed 
and remade again with such ease and so little regard for 
any limitations"of fact, tradition or prejudice. 

The trouble is that not all people have the power of 
appreciating these incubations of Mr. Lansbury’s striplings 
at their true value, and some have mistaken the voice 
of the Herald for the voice of God. A certain collection 
of nobodies called the ‘‘ Hands-off-Russia”” Committee 
have recently been making public nuisances of themselves 
outside the Polish Legation in London, with requests to 
the Polish Minister that his country should stop bullying 
Russia. These precious imbeciles can never have looked 
at a map, or they would realize that such a request could 
only be paralleled by a demand that Belgium, say in the 
middle of 1915, should cease to tyrannize over Germany. 

This is only the silliest of the many forms in which 
anti-Polish feeling has manifested itself, thanks to the 
recent spread of love for the Bolshevik. But there is 
another cause at work to produce this feeling, which is 
far more formidable as being both wider spread and less 
overt-—one, moreover, which even the boldest publicists 
have feared to tackle. We refer to the influence of the 
Jew. First of all, one must remember that the Bolshevik 
movement in Russia was initiated and carried through 
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largely by Jews; that of those holding high official position 
in the Soviet administration the larger proportion are 
Jews; that the Communist party, now the dominant 
factor in Russian politics, is recruited largely from Jews ; 
and that Jews were for a long time excused military service 
in the Red armies, though they frequently held posts as 
commissars. It is not necessary to exaggerate the above 
facts into a world-wide Jewish conspiracy to overthrow 
public order in Europe. It is clear that in a country like 
Russia, where the middle classes have had little political 
education and the masses no education at all, the more 
capable Jewish element was bound to rise to the top very 
rapidly. Hence it is that the rulers of Russia are at the 
present moment largely Jewish in race; and this fact alone 
is enough to predispose in their favour Jewish opinion the 
world over. 

But the mere fact that Bolshevism, in so far as it is a 
Jewish phenomenon, is favourably regarded among Jews 
would not alone go far in accounting for the vendetta 
against Poland. It is also to be remembered that Jewry 
considers itself to have a bitter enemy in the Polish people. 
They point to the pogroms that have occurred of recent 
years in that part of Eastern Europe inhabited by the 
Poles, the ill-treatment and insult frequently accorded to 
men of their race inhabiting that land, and the social and 
political ostracism suffered by them. All these things are 
elaborated for the purpose of execrating the Poles, damaging 
their cause and discrediting them in the eyes of the world. 

Now, there are two things to be said on this matter: 
first, a large number of these charges, these vivid stories 
of pogroms, these harrowing accounts of Jewish sufferings 
in Poland, are purely and simply lies. More than once 
they have been exposed as such. To take one instance, 
it was affirmed that the Polish occupation of Vilna in the 
spring of 1919 was followed by terrible pogroms in which 
“thousands of Jews” were butchered. It has now been 
ascertained that the real number of Jews killed was less 
than sixty, and that many of these fell in the streets fighting 
against the Poles. Another report spoke of “ hundreds 
of Jews” slain at Cracow in an anti-Semitic riot ; in actual 
fact no pogrom took place at all. For every one of these 
stories thus authoritatively proved false, ten others are 
not investigated, but accepted at their face value by the 
ignorant ; and even where denial is given to them it can 
rarely overtake the original lie, which has done its work 
in the minds of many who perhaps see the first tale but 
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not its contradiction. The object of the propaganda is 
thus achieved. 

However, let it be admitted that there have been in 
the past excesses against the Jewish population in Poland. 
Do many people realize the true position of the Jews in 
that country ? The first Jews came to Poland late in the 
sixteenth century because there they enjoyed greater 
privileges and more freedom than anywhere else in Europe. 
They soon gained complete economic control of the country, 
and have maintained it to this day. From the financial 
point of view the noble and the peasant are alike in their 
grip. They proceed to wring from the rich man his wealth, 
from the poor his very means of existence, without pity 
or shrift. The wonder is not that on some occasions the 
people of a village, where law and order are little seen 
or respected, have sought cruel and violent means of putting 
an end to their tyrants’ lives and their own miseries, but 
that these cases have not been more numerous. The 
arrogant pretensions of certain members of Polish Jewry 
to erect themselves into a State within the State have also 
contributed to render them unpopular among all classes 
in Poland. These things do not excuse, but may account 
for such excesses as have actually taken place—a tiny 
proportion only of those reported in Western Europe to 
have occurred. Thus, when the recent Polish offensive 
started, the Jewish element, actuated by their natural 
tendencies towards tenderness for Bolshevik Russia and 
hostility against Nationalist Poland, have mobilized all their 
resources in favour of the former or, where that was not 
possible, against the latter. 

But why is this Jewish element so important in Great 
Britain ? Because it holds predominance in the Govern- 
ment and the Press. Certain members of the British 
Government are themselves Jews; and the greater number 
of His Majesty’s Ministers can always be found ready to 
lend an ear to the whispers and suggestions of the Inter- 
national Jew, who has long since acquired a large say in 
the counsels of other nations besides our own. 

As for the Press, everyone knows that, except in the 
case of certain fearless and independent organs, few papers 
will venture to give space to any matter reflecting even 
indirectly on the Jews. If one wants the reason for this, 
it may perhaps be found in the story of the author who, 
while reading to an actor-manager a somewhat unpleasantly 
drawn outline of one of his characters, was interrupted by : 
“You must cut that out. One of my chief directors looks 
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just like that.” At all events the fact remains, and one 
s justified in assuming that the Jewish influence has been 
freely used recently to blackguard the cause of Poland. 

There is, however, another cause for this mobilization 
of the International Jew. The “spiritual home” of this 
detestable being is in Germany, and the resurrection of 
that Power would suit him well. But this resurrection 
can only come in the near future through an alliance with, 
or, better still, an economic and military penetration, of 
Russia—the gravest peril that the Europe of the next 
generation will have to face. Poland stands full in the 
path of such an unholy union ; so away with her! Whether 
by German or Bolshevik arms it matters not, she must 
be crushed; and lest her allies and friends should fly to 
her help or even give her moral and material support, she 
must be first blackened and made hateful in their eyes: 
painted as rapacious, greedy and insolent, a disturber of 
the peace, a fomenter of war against innocent and pacific 
neighbours. This process is now going on before our eyes. 

Unfortunately, there are far too many factors in this 
country which are facilitating this odious task. Chief of 
these is the appalling ignorance of foreign affairs reigning 
among all classes, making misrepresentation and_half- 
truth very effective. What are we to think of an organ 
like the New Statesman, which heralded its remarks on 
the recent Polish offensive with the statement that it was 
“in all essentials a new war”? As well say that Foch’s 
counterstroke on July 18, 1918, was “‘a new war’; for 
the circumstances are almost exactly parallel. Yet no 
one at that time accused Foch of being a disturber of the 
peace or a firebrand, or could have done so without being 
laughed out of court. Why? Because public opinion at 
that time and on that matter was well informed, whereas 
on all matters connected with the present Polish offensive 
it is ignorant. The New Statesman does not hesitate to 
play on that ignorance for its own purposes. Journalistic 
irresponsibility can no further go. 

But perhaps it is the New Statesman that is ignorant. 
For later we read this brilliant suggestion: ‘‘The war 
may end in the crushing of Poland. But perhaps that 
is the only hope of peace for Eastern Europe.” In a word, 
the note-writer of the New Statesman wishes to repeat 
the old experiment, tried for close’ on a hundred and 
fifty years by the three predatory neighbours of Poland, 
and re-edit the Partitions. But, however much this gentle- 
man may fancy himself in the role of Frederick the Great, 
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we would beg him first to take a short course in experience, 
the school of fools. Let him to his history-books, even 
if they be as yet virgin soil to him, and read there how 
Poland, carved up between Austria, Prussia and Russia, 
lay heavy as a curse on all their destinies. The broken 
nation did not die, but remained alive, though dismem- 
bered ; and if her own misery was great, she most effectively 
proved the bane of her devourers, whose various attacks, 
whether as in Posen insidious, as in Russian Poland brutal, 
as in Galicia wheedling, she knew how to meet and defeat. 
Not one of these three Empires but had cause to curse 
the day that inserted the running sore of Poland into her 
body politic. But the New Statesman has not heard of 
any of this. Blind to history, careless of justice, it would 
hand back the new State into the grip of the courteous 
and self-effacing Prussian, the cultured and mild-mannered 
Russian, the capable and incorruptible Austrian, assisted 
by the open-handed and unselfish Jew. These scribes 
would have us come out of the same hole we went in at; 
return like the sow to our wallowing in the old mire of 
repression, tyranny and suffering which has ruled Eastern 
Europe since the days of Poland’s dismembering, and give 
ourselves over tied and bound to the hands of our 
bitterest foes ! 

We have endeavoured in the above to tell some part 
of the truth about the present vendetta against Poland. 
It is, we believe, not consonant with the character of our 
countrymen to refuse their sympathy to a brave little 
people struggling for the right to exist against a host of 
foes without and within, and holding her own in this des- 
perate strife by her own constancy and valour. It only 
needs that the truth shall be brought home to them. But 
there is even more reason than this why we should sym- 
pathize with little Poland. Her cause is our cause. She 
stands in the path between Germany and Russia, those 
giants of Europe—the one for four years our deadliest foe 
and still unrepentant; the other the enemy of all that 
the civilization of Western Europe has stood for. Poland 
may be crushed to the ground and broken to pieces, but 
more than she will be involved in her ruin. Let it be 
consummated, if we will, without our raising a finger to 
help or encourage her. And then let us set to work to 
sharpen our swords and look well to our harness, for there 
will be no more hope of peace for Europe. 


A SrupEnt or History 


AN ENGLISH MISCHIEF-MAKER 


I HAVE to thank the Editor of the National Review for his 
courtesy and fair play in offering me space for this short 
reply to Mr. Stutfield’s book The Roman Mischief-Maker,* 
of which, I understand, a second edition is being published. 

I do not propose to deal in detail with all the items of 
Mr. Stutfield’s indictment. They are very numerous, and 
cover a very large field. I shall content myself with an 
attempt to show why no lengthy refutation of his work has 
been, or is likely to be, published by any Catholic; why, 
to put the matter rather brutally, we do not think the book 
worth very much attention, but prefer to trust to the sound 
common sense and charity of our fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Stutfield claims to ‘have, wherever possible, put 
Catholics in the witness-box against the misdeeds of their 
Church,” and to have confined himself, “as far as possible, 
to first-class names.’ Yet his authorities for the most part 
are in fact either not Catholics or else not first-class. He 
relies chiefly on Tyrrell, a Modernist, Michelet, a Protestant, 
and McCabe, an apostate. Other authorities of less note 
are Mr. Bart Kennedy, cited as “‘a staunch Romanist ” 
(sic) and that brilliant Catholic (sic) writer, “‘ Pat.”’ Quota- 
tions from genuine Catholics are few and non-committal 
(with the exception of Liguori, which we shall deal with later), 
or else are given without any references by means of which 
they can be verified. 

This last fault is grave beyond measure, for upon it rest 
the greater number of the charges which Mr. Stutfield seeks 
to substantiate. ‘‘ No Concordat,” said a well-known writer, 
““can bind a Church, for the simple reason that it is not 
a contract’ (p. 59). Who is the writer responsible for this 
extraordinary statement? ‘‘ There is no boundary,” said 
Pius X, ‘‘ fixed to the domain in which the Church’s head 
can, and ought to, exercise his will” (p. 63). When did 
Pius X say this? ‘“‘ Nor must it be forgotten that the 
Church claims absolute obedience, in all sorts of matters 
only remotely connected with faith or morals, by virtue 
of the Vatican Decrees promulgated in 1870 ” (p. 64). Which 
decrees, may I ask? “* The favourite recreations (as Who’s 
Who would say) of these pillars of the Vatican appear to 
have been ‘censure, espionage, calumny, low and vulgar 
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slander’” (p. 68). The last phrase is in quotation marks 
in the text. Where is one to look for it: surely not in any 
Catholic Who’s Who? Pope Urban is alleged to have 
spoken of the priest as “creating God” (p. 76), but when, 
and again in what sense? Others are said to speak of the 
priest as ‘‘ exalted above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped.”” But where, pray, is this abominable blasphemy 
to be found ? Statements such as these should surely not 
be made unless they can be substantiated, and I regret 
that the National Review, usually so zealous for truth, 
should have in any way given sanction to the book that 
contains them. 

Mr. Stutfield has special chapters on “The Roman 
Church and the War,” on “‘ The Tragi-comedy of Ireland,” 
and on “‘ Quebec.” In each his treatment of the questions 
at issue is equally one-sided. For Ireland he relies chiefly 
on the questionable evidence of ‘“ Pat” and McCarthy. 
He does indeed sometimes quote Mr. George Russell, an 
Irish Protestant who writes under the pseudonym of A; 
but what appears to be his most damaging quotation is, 
I suspect, no quotation at all. It reads: ‘‘ Human life 
is a chain,” as Au says: religion is one of the links, but by 
no means the only one, and the sort of religion they give 
people in Ireland does not tend to make of them intelligent 
or social beings (p. 97). The phrase in inverted commas 
is doubtless A‘’s, but the rest is surely Mr. Stutfield’s, for 
AX does not write this sort of thing. He is, in fact, for 
Mr. Stutfield’s purpose, far too ‘‘ sympathetic.” So, too, 
apparently, is Mr. Harold Begbie, for, though he went to 
Ireland expressly to study its religion and recorded his 
verdict in The Lady Next Door, his evidence is entirely 
ignored. In like manner Mr. Stutfield’s attack on the 
Catholics of Quebec is based mainly on the evidence of a 
certain Mr. Siegfried, while evidence on the other side is 
ignored. 

The chapter on “The Roman Church and the War” 
is even less well documented and more one-sided. Mr. 
Stutfield bases his charge of intrigue almost wholly on two 
episodes: one the Gerlach affair, from all complicity in 
which he admits that the Pope has been “ handsomely 
exonerated,” and the other the Caporetto disaster, which 
an official Court of Inquiry has declared to have been due 
to Socialist propaganda and not to the action of the Holy 
Father. To this latter fact Mr. Stutfield refers in a note 
at the end of his chapter, but inasmuch as the official finding 
differs from his own, he stigmatizes the former as halting 
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and contradictory. The significance of the fact that the 
Pope should have suppressed the Pacifist paper, Corriere del 
Friuli, he seems entirely to have overlooked (cf. p. 35). 
He also seems to be unaware that not Catholics only, but 
also non-Catholics have defended the Pope’s action during 
the war. The defence of the Pope’s Peace Note offered by 
an Anglican in that able pamphlet No Small Stir is a case 
in point ; as is also the judgment of Dr. Orchard, a Congre- 
gationalist, to the effect that “the Pope was the only 
Church-leader who played a worthy part and has remained 
true to Christian principles” (Zhe Outlook for Religion, 
pp. 140-1). Dr. Orchard adds: ‘‘ And no one can doubt 
that the Pope has risked the prestige of the Papacy tre- 
mendously by taking this line, and that he must know it.” 
The Pope has not only risked it, but lost it in the esteem 
of Mr. Stutfield, if indeed there was in the latter’s opinion 
anything to lose. The verdict of mankind, however, has 
not yet been pronounced. We have not yet sufficiently 
recovered ourselves. But, when we do so, there is little 
doubt that the judgment of Dr. Orchard will be confirmed. 

For what are the facts? No one denies that the Pope 
did his best, and that again and again, to bring the world 
to peace. Nor can it well be denied that his famous Peace 
Note contained by implication the condemnation of Germany, 
in that it condemned explicitly the principle that Germany 
was acting upon, the principle that might is right. So 
German journalists understood it, and were furiously angry 
in consequence. In his allocution of January 22, 1915, the 
Pope proclaimed that “to no one is it lawful, ‘under any 
plea whatsoever, to violate justice,” adding, “this we pro- 
claim without reservation, condemning every injustice by 
whatever side committed.” Since we had committed no 
injustices up to date, this also was manifestly a condemnation 
of Germany, and in particular of her action in invading 
Belgium. Indeed, for this allocution the Pope was thanked 
by King Albert and the Belgian Government, and an address 
was presented to him on behalf of a group of French 
journalists, thanking him for “having, alone among the 
neutral Powers, publicly condemned the violation of Belgian 
neutrality.” The same allocution also complains that “ the 
violence of attack sometimes exceeds all measure,” and pro- 
tests against the devastation of invaded districts without 
military necessity. The Pope also complained that by sea 
and by land means of offence were used contrary to the 
dictates of humanity and of international law, deplored the 
sinking of.the great transatlantic liner Lusitania, condemned 
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the bombardment of Rheims, and tried to persuade Germany 
to abandon her war with submarines. 

In addition to this, and to his repeated protest against 
the bombardment of open towns by the Austrians in Italy, 
the Pope arranged between the belligerents first an exchange 
of seriously wounded prisoners, then the transference of 
wounded and sick prisoners, not wholly unfitted for military 
service, to neutral territory in Switzerland. A papal 
representative, Mgr. Marchetti, went there to arrange matters, 
and some thirty thousand prisoners were thus accommodated. 
Next the Pope arranged between France and Germany an 
exchange of civilian prisoners. He also urged Catholic 
bishops in all countries concerned to look to the temporal 
convenience of prisoners, and this irrespective of nationality 
or creed. Again, he established in Rome a bureau for 
inquiries about prisoners and missing, and as early as 
August 1915 was able to report that forty thousand had 
thus been traced. He also obtained the removal of French 
prisoners from the marshy district of Neunkirchen and of 
German prisoners from unhealthy Dahomey. He mediated 
further with respect to civilian prisoners, and finally obtained 
the repatriation of all incapable of bearing arms, irrespective 
of age. He also protested against the deportation of the 
inhabitants of Belgium, and eventually succeeded not only 
in persuading Germany to desist, but also to repatriate 
many of those who had already been deported. 

These facts Mr. Stutfield is either unaware of or else 
wilfully ignores. What interests him are alleged instances 
of ‘Roman savagery” culled chiefly from the past. To 
this source he attributes both the Dreyfus affair and the 
execution of Jean Calas by the French in 1762. He also 
holds Pius V responsible for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and even to Pope Pius X ascribes “‘ homicidal tendencies.” 
We all deplore the massacre of 1572, as we deplore also 
the more deliberate persecution of Catholics under Elizabeth, 
but why embellish an incident, already sufficiently bad, by 
false statements? Pope Pius V did not say “ Kill all” 
to the “soldiers he sent into France for the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ” (p. 140), for he sent no soldiers for any 
such purpose. Neither, if Pope Pius X ever told “his 
assembled bishops” ‘“‘to combat error and defend the 
truth, even to the shedding of blood ” (p. 63 and cf. p. 140), 
did he mean come to blows, still less commit murder, in 
defence of truth, as Mr. Stutfield must know very well. 
The reference is obviously to Hebrews xii. 4, ““ Ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin,’ and the mean- 
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ing is plainly “‘ Be steadfast against error and in your defence 
of truth, even if your lives be thereby endangered.” To 
level such a wanton charge against one whom Mr. Stutfield 
admits to have been “a really gentle and good-natured 
man” is surely the height of mischief-making foolishness. 
The remedy for this “ mental rabies” is also curious, as 
coming from one who is so strenuous an opponent of in- 
tolerance. Mr. Stutfield hopes that it will receive “ the 
attention of competent practitioners armed with the muzzle 
and other efficient safeguards—with, perhaps, a lethal 
chamber in reserve for special emergencies” (p. 140). 

Another old charge that is revived is that of the sup- 
pression of truth and of utter indifference to the genuine 
interests of education. Is Mr. Stutfield unaware that 
amongst Catholics there are, and always have been, men as 
eminent in the scientific world as any that his own world 
can boast of ? Or that real men of science would utterly 
repudiate his utterly unwarranted statements? What of 
Galvani and Ohm and Coulomb and Mendel, names that 
are perpetuated in the very language of science? What 
of Fr. Secchi and the Jesuit observatories ? What of our 
Catholic lawyers, judges, historians, soldiers, and Fellows 
of the Royal Society ? Mr. Stutfield, in support of his 
contention that the Church is a “ maker of cripples,” alleges 
that she disapproves Catholic parents sending their sons 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. On the con- 
trary, she encourages them to do so, and herself sets the 
example by sending there her young clerics, secular and 
regular, Benedictines, Jesuits, Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
even young nuns and women students, all of whom have 
acquitted themselves with no small credit, as Mr. Stutfield 
might easily have ascertained. 

But what use is there in labouring the point? Mr. 
Stutfield’s argument stultifies itself. If the Church is so 
retrograde and out of date in modern times, why is she so 
powerful, and by some people so feared ?_ If she be medieval 
in her methods, and in the Middle Ages “‘ was abreast of 
the time, in harmony for the most part with its views and 
tendencies, and the main source of such enlightenment as 
it possessed ”’ (p. 166), how comes it that this same Church, 
ever growing, ever adapting herself, yet ever true to her 
principles, has now ceased to be a source of enlightenment 
and become its repressor? And if Jesuits be men of 
mediocre intelligence, “‘intellectual slaves, whose blind, un- 
thinking passivity is imposed by religious autocrats,” how 
comes it that they have become “undisputed masters of 
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the Church,” and “are the Church in its governing capacity ’’ ? 
(pp. 64, 65). While if ‘‘ the standard of scholarship amongst 
Jesuits, Benedictines, and other religious orders be so 
disreputable,” why is it that at Oxford and Cambridge and 
London they gain so many distinctions; and that scholars 
taught by them figure so prominently in public examina- 
tions? True, Jesuits sometimes make converts, but they 
neither do, nor did they ever, “launch their Indian converts 
in scalping-parties against the Puritan New-Englanders,”’ 
“‘connive at the torture of prisoners,’ or “ give liberal 
bounties for heretic scalps” (p. 117). We fear that Mr. 
Stutfield underestimates his abilities when he says (p. 67) 
that he is “‘ not an adept in the art of picturesque invective.” 

There remains the most serious charge of all—the charge 
that the Church is not only herself corrupt, but that by 
means of the confessional and her moral theology she 
instils corruption into the innocent minds of children and 
women. Mr. Stutfield admits that this ill-guided flock 
often rises superior to the moral teaching of its pastors, 
which is all the more strange in that those pastors are 
represented as absolute autocrats and their sheep as abject 
slaves. But the main charge remains, as also the gratuitous 
statement that morality in Catholic countries is worse than 
elsewhere. But whereas the latter assertion is unsupported 
by an iota of evidence, the charge of teaching immorality 
is backed by numerous quotations from the writings of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, whose theology the Church has 
approved, but whose work, by the way, is not our textbook 
of Moral Theology, but has given place to Noldin, Lehmkuhl, 
Buccheroni, Genicot, Slater and Arriaga. 

Mr. Stutfield has discovered—a fact long since known 
by most people, and already commented on by Protestants— 
that the moral theology of the Catholic Church treats in 
detail of sins of the flesh. He regards this as a most horrible 
evil: we, on the other hand, regard it as a vital necessity 
in the training of every parish priest. There lies the root 
of our difference. Catholic moral theology is intended 
primarily for use in the confessional, where the priest, like 
the psycho-analyst, has unfortunately to deal both with 
impulses to impurity and with the sins that result. He 
must be able to distinguish between the two, must be able 
to judge of responsibility, and must be competent to give 
advice and to suggest remedies. Consequently, he must 
study sex questions, and must know also something of 
anatomy and physiology, though he prefers to study these 
matters in private and in Latin, and not to discuss them 
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in public, as—rightly or wrongly—do our Eugenists. It is 
now recognized that such studies are no less necessary to 
the physician of souls than they are to the physician of 
bodies, and the fact that the Church studied them in con- 
nection with mind long before psycho-therapeutics was 
dreamt of is a witness not to her love of the obscene, but to 
her love and understanding of mankind. 

But, says Mr. Stutfield, this knowledge may lead the 
priest to make improper suggestions to the penitent. So 
may psycho-analysis, hypnotism and medicine. But the 
Church guards against this danger, both by emphatic 
warnings and by imposing the severest penalties for any 
offence. Both these facts Mr. Stutfield is aware of, for he 
comments on them. Instead of being edified thereby, 
however, he expresses only disgust with the Church for 
thinking such caution to be necessary. It is a sign, he thinks, 
of the corruption of her clergy. Not at all. It is a sign 
that the Church knows where danger may lie, and wisely pre- 
fers prevention to cure. Mr. Stutfield, instead of interpreting 
Liguori as he is interpreted in Catholic schools, interprets 
him anyhow, as some people are wont to interpret the 
Bible. Consequently, he thinks confessors are commanded 
to probe into delicate questions without necessity, which is 
precisely what they are forbidden to do. So far from 
suggesting evil, they are reluctant to give even necessary 
instruction, and, especially with young people, prefer to 
refer them to their parents. 

One of the most bizarre and startling misinterpretations 
that Mr. Stutfield’s book affords us is that which he puts 
upon two propositions extracted from Gury. He translates 
them as follows: (1) ‘‘ We are under no obligation positively 
to resist carnal passions (carnalibus motibus) when such 
resistance forthwith inflames them the more; much less 
necessary is material resistance.” (2) ‘‘ Nor, in like manner, 
are we bound positively to resist any sort of temptation, 
when it is greatly protracted; for this would be over- 
irksome (nimis molestum), and would expose one to in- 
numerable anxieties (innwmeris scrupulis)” (p. 194). This 
he interprets as meaning that people “ need not withstand 
temptation when it becomes a bore, and that resistance 
to sexual desire is unnecessary when such resistance only 
serves to excite it” (ibid.); and to this alleged doctrine 
of Gury’s ascribes the cause of Rome’s- moral failure ! 

The fact is, Mr. Stutfield has underlined the wrong word. 
He underlines “‘ any,” translating ‘‘ quamlibet tentationem ” 
as “any sort of temptation”: he should have underlined 
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** positively’? in the phrase “‘ positively to resist’ (positive 
resistere). This phrase occurs in both sentences, but™ does 
not appear in Mr. Stutfield’s “‘ interpretation,” though upon 
it the sense of the passages depends, and upon its omission 
the whole force of Mr. Stutfield’s argument. Neither Gury 
not any other Catholic theologian in the whole world would 
dream of saying that there are circumstances under which 
we are not bound to resist temptation. Gury, in fact, has 
already laid down at the head of the paragraph from which 
Mr. Stutfield quotes the general proposition that “ the will 
ought not to consent to the impulses of concupiscence ; 
that is, it should fight against them or dissent from them.” * 
The question Gury next proceeds to resolve is what kind 
of resistance, positive or negative, direct or indirect, formal 
or material, must be offered under different circumstances. 
The technical terms here used are common to all Catholie 
theologians, and have already been explained by Gury in 
the preamble to his work. Positive resistance means an 
attempt to suppress an evil desire, negative resistance the 
withholding of approval and assent to such a desire without 
any active attempt to suppress it. Indirect resistance 
means an attempt to divert the mind, and if, in so doing, 
external means are used, the resistance is ‘* material.” 

Had Mr. Stutfield, before criticizing the theology of the 
schools, taken the trouble to understand its terminology, 
he would not have fallen into the gross error into which he 
has fallen, nor would he have had any data on which to 
base his outrageous charge against Catholic moral teaching. 
Gury’s doctrine is both sound and reasonable, and is sub- 
stantially in agreement with the modern doctrines of psycho- 
therapeutics. Having laid down two general propositions : 
(i.) that the impulses of concupiscence are not sinful unless 
we consent to them, and (ii.) that we are morally bound 
not to consent to them, he formulates by way of corollaries 
the following propositions. (1) Impure impulses are not 
blameworthy, provided they be displeasing to the will. 
(2) One must resist the motions of concupiscence, when one 
adverts to them, at least by virtual displeasure (namely, 
by turning the mind to other things): it is not sufficient to 
hold“ oneself negatively or neutrally in respect to them, 
even when there seems to be no danger of consent. (3) This 
is especially true of sexual impulses. Then comes proposition 
4, which Mr. Stutfield quotes, but misunderstands. It 
asserts that there is no obligation positively to resist, i.e. in 

* “Eo modo debet voluntas motibus concupiscentiz non consentire, ut eis 
repugnet, seu ab eis dissentiat.” 
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modern terminology “to repress,” a carnal impulse, where 
such resistance excites it the more ; still less is it of obligation 
to resort to external modes of repression (such, e.g., as a 
cold bath). Proposition 5 advises an attempt to divert the 
mind both in the case of carnal impulses and in that of 
temptations against faith or charity. While proposition 6 
(which also Mr. Stutfield quotes) says that repression is in 
no case of obligation where a temptation is prolonged, for 
this would be harmful and would lead to innumerable . 
scruples. Gury’s teaching is, then, that negative resistance 
(the withholding of assent) is always of obligation, but that 
positive resistance (repression) is not of obligation in the 
cases which he specifies. 

We suggest that if Mr. Stutfield is anxious to write on 
Catholic moral theology he should take a course in this 
subject, so as to learn what it really does teach. We also 
suggest that he should quote whole paragraphs, or at least 
give accurately their tenor. For to quote a passage out 
of its context, to omit altogether the general thesis of which 
it is a further application, to forget that a writer is using 
technical terms and is opposing, not resistance to non- 
resistance, but one kind of resistance to another, and to 
base his whole argument on an interpretation which supposes 
the omission of an absolutely vital word, is not only unjust 
to his opponents but seriously damaging to himself. 

Another old charge that Mr. Stutfield revives is that of 
lax teaching in the matter of truth. As usual, he omits 
all mention of the general proposition, upheld by all Catholic 
writers, Liguori included, that under no circumstances is 
a deliberate lie permissible, and lays emphasis only on the 
fact that under certain circumstances equivocation is justified 
—especially, thinks Mr. Stutfield, where there is question of 
defending Mother Church. The result is that he gives a 
totally wrong impression of Catholic teaching. As to the 
circumstances under which equivocation, or what is some- 
times called “a white lie”’ is permissible, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic moralists are in substantial agreement. 
They differ chiefly in respect to the grounds upon which 
their justification of the white lie is based, and again as to 
the nature of the white lies they permit. Where there is 
question of a secret, official or professional, or where the 
interlocutor has no moral right to an answer, some hold 
that equivocation is not necessary, but that one can prescind 
from the knowledge which one is bound not to communicate, 
and in answering say what is verbally untrue. Liguori and 
most Catholic writers think that it is better to give an 
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ambiguous or equivocal answer, rather than to use language 
which is verbally incorrect. This does not mean, however, 
that in making a statement one can add “over the left” 
under one’s breath, as Mr. Stutfield suggests, for so to act 
would not be to equivocate, but to use a purely mental 
reservation, which no moralist justifies, whether Catholic 
or not. 

Liguori is also attacked for his doctrine on “ theft.” 
He holds that if I have lent a man property, which I cannot 
recover by other means, I am morally justified in taking 
‘it~back myself. Mr. Stutfield disagrees, yet it is surely 
my property, not his to whom it is lent. Mr. Stutfield also 
thinks that it is immoral under any circumstances to permit 
employees to help themselves to a just reward for their 
services, even where the employer refuses, and they cannot 
otherwise obtain, such reward. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, of course, they are bound to have recourse to the 
law. But what if this be impossible ? Surely if they have 
earned their reward, morally it belongs to them and not 
any longer to their employers. To encourage the use of 
*‘ occult compensation ” would certainly be disastrous. It 
is also wholly unnecessary in a law-abiding country. But 
it does not follow from this that under no circumstances 
can occult compensation be morally justified. 

Mr. Stutfield would back the oppressor here, but would 
back the victim where there is question of enforcing a marriage 
between a peasant girl and a noble to whom she has borne 
a child. Liguori would insist only on pecuniary compen- 
sation in this contingency, as does English law. Each case, 
of course, must be judged according to circumstances, but 
in general the judgment of the moralist and the lawyer 
would seem to be right, for such marriages are, especially 
when forced, only too likely to result either in lifelong 
misery or else in divorce. 

I have said that I do not think any Catholic will take 
the trouble to answer in detail Mr. Stutfield’s book. It is 
hardly worth while, for to correct all his inaccuracies would 
take wellnigh a lifetime. I cannot but think, however, 
that he would do well before publishing a further edition 
to correct at least those that are more palpable and gross. 
To make merry over St. Aloysius Gonzaga hearing. ladies’ 
confessions loses all point when one remembers that St. 
Aloysius was not a priest. While to quote Lord Beacons- 
field as saying th«.. ‘an alien Church was one of the main 
causes of Irish trouble’ will weaken rather than strengthen 
his argument for those who, having read Lord Beaconsfield, 
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recollect that he was speaking of the Protestant and not 
of the Catholic Church. These and the other more grave 
mistakes to which we have already called attention may 
mislead the ignorant. But we have every hope that in 
these days when Catholics, both English and foreign, are 
known to so many of our countrymen, this damage may not 
be very serious. It is a mistake to be too palpably prejudiced 
and one-sided, for an Englishman loves above all things 
fair play. 
R. P. GARROLD 


THE CHAMOIS-HUNTER 
A TALE OF THE ALPS 


In a small chalet, perched on a green eminence at the head 
of the Zillenthal, a secluded glen running up into the heart 
of the Alps, lived Hans Andermatt with his wife and two 
children. The valley, a narrow defile in its lower reaches 
fringed with a forest-belt of larches, broadened out towards 
its upper end, which was ringed in by a chain of lofty peaks, 
forming an imposing cirque of mingled snow and rock and 
ice. From the row of aiguilles on the crest of the ridge 
the mountain rampart fell in a succession of precipices and 
hanging glaciers, seamed here and there with deep gullies 
and forming a slope of extraordinary steepness ; in the centre 
the snowy crest of the stately Gletscherhorn, 13,000 feet 
high, dominated the entire range. 

Hans was a shoemaker by trade, but in the summer-time 
he also acted as guide to the few climbers whose roving 
instincts led them to this comparatively remote region. A 
bold and skilful cragsman from his early boyhood, he had 
thus acquired a fair mastery of snow and ice work, and, 
with wider experience and opportunities, would have de- 
veloped into a first-rate mountaineer. His chief passion in 
life, however, was chamois-hunting, and the adjacent cliffs 
and glaciers afforded him ample opportunity to indulge a 
taste for sport amid the hazards of the mountains which 
occasioned his poor wife many hours of poignant anxiety. 

One fine September morning Hans was sitting in the sun- 
shine outside his chalet. He had driven his two cows out 
on to the higher pastures and was playing with the children 
for a few minutes with the intention of presently returning 
to work. He was never an enthusiast about his regular 
vocation of cobbling the neighbours’ boots, and his virtuous 
resolves soon began to melt under a variety of seductive 
influences. It was a lovely day, and he could not forget 
that the preceding week had ushered in the authorize‘ 
season for hunting chamois, leaving him free, for another 
month, to gratify his passion for the chase without breaking 
the laws of the Canton. 

The temptation to take a day off was too great to be 
resisted. Re-entering the house, he took down the spy- 
glass which always hung on a nail above the ingle-nook, 
went up to a familiar view-point on a small eminence higher 
up the valley, and began diligently scanning the lower- 
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middle slopes of the mountains. There was one spot which 
he examined with particular care. It was a rocky islet in 
a sea of slanting glacier where two towers or buttresses of 
crag seemed to have forced their way through the encasing 
ice and rose almost sheer to a height of two or three hundred 
feet. A short distance below the foot of the cliff, and in 
strange contrast with its surroundings, was a patch of bright 
green herbage ; and it was on this and the surrounding rocks 
that Hans concentrated his gaze, because he knew it to be 
a favourite haunt of the little mountain antelope, especially 
of those solitary bucks with the fine heads which are the 
gemsjdger’s most coveted prize. 

During the summer months the old buck chamois is a 
confirmed misanthrope and misogynist. He eschews the 
company of the fair sex and lives a lonely, selfish existence, 
frequenting the most remote and inaccessible places which 
he can find among the hills. During the noonday heat he 
lies hidden in the shade of some rugged cliff, and it needs 
a good glass and a pair of experienced eyes to make him 
out in his cosy retreat. In the afternoon and early morning 
he emerges to feed, but, avoiding the larger and more ex- 
posed pastures frequented by the big herds, he usually 
selects some small, sequestered spot of grass in the vicinity 
of precipices to which he can readily retire when danger 
threatens. 

In October, when the days are growing shorter and the 
chamois cluster together for the mating season, the old 
buck temporarily abandons his crabbed, unsocial ways, 
attaches himself to some large herd, and becomes an aspirant 
for the favours of the ladies. For a few weeks his life, 
previously so peaceful and tranquil, becomes excessively 
strenuous. Love alternates with war; and many and fierce 
are the battles he has to fight in order to maintain his 
position against jealous rivals. The rutting-time over, he 
cuts himself adrift from his mates, becomes a bachelor once 
more, and returns to his old haunts among the innermost 
recesses of the mountains. 

Hans was not disappointed in his ‘search on this occasion. 
Sure enough, in a sort of gite, or natural shelter formed 
by an overhanging rock, lay a grand buck, resting probably 
until such time as the sun should sink behind the range 
and leave his dining-place in shadow. Without pausing a 
moment, the hunter ran back to the chalet, where he told 
his wife what he had seen, and presently returned fully 
equipped for the chase with rifle, ice-axe, riicksack, and a 
small supply of provisions. In order to be prepared for all 
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possible emergencies he had also added two coils of stout 
Alpine rope, a much-valued present from a grateful employer 
whom he had accompanied on several climbs during the 
preceding summer. He knew exactly what to do, as he had 
already stalked and slain more than one fine buck on this 
identical spot. To reach it by a straight route from the 
chalet was a matter of no great difficulty, but in order to 
avoid being seen by the chamois it would be necessary to 
make a long detour, involving some pretty stiff rock-climbing 
and considerable danger from the ice avalanches which 
thundered down at intervals from the hanging glaciers high 
up on the mountain-side and raked its lower slopes. For 
this reason he knew that he would not be interfered with 
by any of the rival chasseurs in the valley, none of whom 
possessed the daring or the knowledge of ice-craft requisite 
for the stalk. 

With the practised eye of the expert sportsman Hans 
had seen at once that the buck could not be bagged so long 
as he remained in his present position, since, with the 
cunning of his kind, the beast had ensconced himself in a 
spot which afforded an excellent view all round except 
towards the cliffs at his back, and on that side he was quite 
unapproachable. There was little doubt, however, that in 
a few hours’ time hunger would impel the chamois to 
shift his position and descend for his afternoon meal to the 
miniature meadow, where he would be an easier prey for 
the hunter’s rifle. Accordingly, shouldering his impedi- 
menta and bidding good-bye to his wife and children, Hans 
started along the rough path leading to the upper alp, and 
leisurely made his way to the edge of a long slope of screes 
which descended from the lower rim of the glacier. Here he 
threw himself on the grass behind a big boulder that effec- 
tually hid him from view, and passed two or three lazy 
hours dozing and basking in the sun, spying the chamois 
at intervals, and indulging in pleasant dreams of juicy 
steaks for supper and of adding one more fine head to his 
goodly stock of hunting trophies. 

Awaking from a short nap, Hans turned his glass on the 
chamois’ resting-place, only to find it empty. Two or three 
minutes’ careful spying, however, revealed the buck standing 
erect on a little point of rock and having a final look round 
to make sure that the coast was clear of human and other 
enemies before beginning his dinner. Having satisfied 
himself in this respect, he leaped lightly from his perch, 
cantered slowly and gracefully down the rocks to his tiny 
Alpine pasture, and began to feed. 
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Hans, all agog with excitement, packed and shouldered 
his sack, passed his arm through the rifle-strap, and crept 
noiselessly away, carefully keeping the boulder between 
him and the buck until he reached a small gully that afforded 
sufficient cover. Taking a last look through the telescope, 
he saw the chamois still peacefully browsing, and then 
scrambled swiftly up the moraine to the verge of the glacier. 
It was not long before he had to pay heed to his going, for 
the slope was steep in places, and crevasses, some of them 
hidden by snow, were numerous. Far above him, crowning 
a lofty wall of frowning precipices and surmounted in their 
turn by the giant aiguilles of the main range, was a forest 
of white domes of shining snow and blue-green pinnacles 
of ice, bulging over the edge of the crags and threatening 
each instant to fall. Now and again some huge fragment, 
impelled by the slowly moving mass of ice behind it, would 
break off and crash over the cliff, splintering into a thousand 
fragments at the bottom. In one spot the discharges were 
concentrated in a deep rock-couloir, and a long, fan-shaped 
slope of frozen snow, some hundreds of yards wide towards 
the bottom, and strewn with ice-blocks of all shapes and 
sizes, spoke eloquently of the danger that would be involved 
in crossing it. But crossed it certainly must be if the 
chamois was to be bagged ; and Hans, arriving at the edge 
of the avalanche track, paused awhile to take breath and to 
select the safest and likeliest route for his stalk. 

As soon as he had sufficiently rested, and had marked 
out what seemed to be the best way of scaling the rocks on 
the further side of the snow-slope behind which the buck 
was feeding, he turned his eyes upwards towards the couloir 
on the heights immediately above him, to make sure that 
no avalanches were falling. While he looked a few tiny 
puffs of white, smoke-like dust shot out from the rocky 
sides of the couloir, and a deafening roar, like some salvo 
of Alpine artillery, told him that the powers of the 
mountains had dispatched one of their messengers of destruc- 
tion. Hastily beating a retreat, he cowered beneath the 
shelter of a friendly boulder and waited in suspense for the 
approaching cataclysm. Slowly and resistlessly it came 
crashing down the mountain-side—thousands of tons of 
ice mingled with rock and rubble—missing his hiding-place 
by a score of yards, but creating a wind that nearly rendered 
him senseless ; then, broadening out as it went, it glided 
over the lower extremity of the fan-shaped slope and came 
finally to a halt on the verge of the moraine. 

Raising himself upright and collecting his scattered 
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wits, Hans returned to the edge of the avalanche track, and, 
in no way dismayed by the danger he had so narrowly 
escaped, started across it. He lost no time, you may be 
sure, but it was quite impossible to move quickly over the 
steep, débris-strewn declivity, and he had some rather 
anxious moments before he reached the further side. No 
ice fell, but a couple of big stones, dislodged from the upper 
crags, came bounding down the slope and hurtled through 
the air unpleasantly near his head. On his arrival at the 
schrund, an awesome chasm between the rocks and the 
encircling ice, he found that the shrinkage of the glacier 
during an exceptionally hot summer had made it much 
wider than usual and quite impassable. He therefore fol- 
lowed its edge upwards until he found a somewhat shaky- 
looking snow-bridge, and this, after he had carefully tested 
it with his ice-axe, brought him safely on to the rocks. 
They were very steep and worn quite smooth by the ice, 
and it was by no means easy to climb them without making 
a noise that would scare the chamois, while the eddying 
gusts of wind (which spoil so many carefully planned stalks) 
caused him no little anxiety. 

He had got up about a hundred feet when he found his 
further progress barred by a formidable wall of rock, with, 
however, a few tiny cracks running across it, which afforded 
a slight and precarious foothold. Making a traverse along 
one of these cracks, where a false step would have sent him 
to the bottom of the schrund, he reached a miniature rock- 
rib running transversely to the summit of the ridge, and his 
worst troubles were over for the present. Cautiously creep- 
ing forward, he crouched behind a big stone some fifty 
yards short of the grass-patch where he had last seen the 
chamois, and looked over the top. The buck was still 
there, resting quietly after his meal and wholly unconscious 
of the danger that threatened him. To the left, immediately 
above him, were vertical cliffs, while on the right the ground 
fell away to the yawning gulf of the schrund, at this point 
some yards in width and evidently of great depth. 

Resting his rifle on the stone, Hans, his heart going 
pit-a-pat with nervousness, took careful aim and _ fired. 
The chamois sprang up at the shot and galloped, apparently 
untouched, up the rocks on the further side of the pasture. 
Presently, however, his powers seemed to fail him : he stopped, 
his legs straddled, and his whole body quivered, showing 
that he was badly wounded. Unable to mount the rocks, 
the poor beast doubled on his tracks and rushed back along 
the lower slopes of the grass until, his strength once more 
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giving out, he fell rolling over and over, and finally dis- 
appenaer. with a clatter of stones and rubble, in the blackness 
of the chasm. 

Hans was in a quandary. To leave his hardly won prize 
to the mountain daws and crows was unthinkable; but to 
extricate the carcass alone and unaided was obviously a 
task of some difficulty and no little danger. On the other 
hand, the notion of being compelled to seek outside help 
was by no means palatable to his bold, self-reliant spirit ; 
and after a brief period of reflection he made up his mind 
to carry the thing through, if possible, by his own unaided 
efforts. Climbing as far down the slippery rocks as he dared, 
he peered over the edge of the chasm in the endeavour 
to gauge its depth, but his eyes failed to penetrate the 
gloom. Accordingly, taking the two coils of rope from his 
riicksack, he joined them together, tied a stone to one end 
and threw it into the schrund. The stone found bottom at 
a depth of about ninety feet. This seemed to leave an 
ample margin of rope for his purpose, and, valour gaining 
the mastery over discretion, Hans at once decided to risk 
making the descent. 

Wedging his ice-axe firmly in a crevice between the 
rocks, he tied a loop in the rope-end and passed it over the 
axe-head and lowered himself into the cavern. He found 
the floor covered with blocks of ice and stones and other 
débris which had fallen from above; the cold was intense, 
and for a while he groped his way about, unable to see 
anything. Gradually his eyes grew accustomed to the dim 
half-light, and after a short search he found the body of the 
chamois lying huddled up under an overhanging wall of 
ice. Dragging the beast out, he knotted the rope round 
its horns and neck and prepared for the ascent. For the 
first fifty feet or so the angle-of the rocks was not unduly 
severe, and he met with no great climbing difficulties; but 
higher up they steepened considerably, and towards the top 
there was a pitch of smooth, water-worn slabs, nearly per- 
pendicular, which taxed his powers to the uttermost. Half- 
way up, however, a fissure in the rock afforded him sufficient 
foothold and a welcome breathing space, and he tackled the 
final climb with renewed confidence. 

Grasping the cord firmly in both hands and _ pressing 
his foot against the wall, he hauled himself up inch by inch 
until, just as he was within a few yards of safety, he failed 
to notice a place where a trickle of water had congealed on 
the granite into a glassy surface of smooth ice. His heavily 
nailed boot slid sharply off it, and he came with the whole 
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weight of his body on the rope. His arms tired with the 
continuous exertion, and his fingers numbed and cramped 
with the bitter cold, were unequal to the sudden strain: 
his grip on the cord relaxed, and with a stifled cry he fell 
backwards into the abyss. 


All that evening Frau Andermatt waited and watched. 
Her husband was often late in returning from his hunting 
expeditions, but to-night—more than ever before—an inde- 
finable dread, a distinct premonition of impending calamity, 
possessed her. She struggled bravely against the feeling, 
but, do what she would, she could not shake it off. She was 
fully aware of the dangers of the chase, and the fear that 
Hans would some day fall a victim to his love of adventure 
was seldom absent from her mind. The thunder of the big 
avalanche below the ice-fall still sounded in her ears, and the 
knowledge that he had passed that way filled her with the 
liveliest apprehensions. 

Night fell, and presently the moon rose over the western 
shoulder of the Gletscherhorn, bathing the valley in a mellow 
haze, throwing into grim relief the monstrous rock-forms 
on the flanks of the mountains, and causing the spires of 
the aiguilles to cast long, ghostly shadows across the gleam- 
ing expanse of the glaciers. But a low growl of thunder 
told presently of an approaching storm ; and the pale radiance 
gradually faded as a murky bank of cloud, gathering on the 
southern horizon, came creeping up the valley until it over- 
spread the whole sky, and darkness once more supervened. 

The suspense grew unbearable. Having first tucked up 
the younger child in his tiny cot, Frau Andermatt walked, 
leading the elder boy by the hand, to the cowshed on a grassy 
plateau a short distance above the chalet. Here she re- 
mained for some time, straining her eyes in the hope of 
seeing the flickering light of a lantern which should tell her 
of her husband’s approach. At length, abandoning the quest 
in despair, she returned, tired and sick at heart, to the 
chalet and put the boy to bed. A cold breath from the 
heights through the open window blew out the guttering 
candle. She shivered at the evil omen, and, without un- 
dressing, lay down for a few hours’ rest. 

With the first flush of dawn she rose and hurried across 
the wooden bridge spanning the torrent down to the hamlet 
on its further bank, and acquainted the neighbours with 
her fears. A relief party, consisting of half a dozen peasants 
equipped with ropes and axes, was hastily organized. Their 
conjectures as to Hans’ probable movements led them to 
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investigate first the lower slopes of the glacier under the 
ice-fall. A careful search failed to reveal anything there, 
so the men, guided by what Frau Andermatt had told them, 
proceeded straight to the actual scene of the stalk. Here 
Hans’ ice-axe, with the rope hanging down from it into 
the schrund, and some bloodstains on a projecting block of 
ice which the chamois had struck in his fall, seemed to tell 
a tale of disaster, and each man felt a sinking at the heart. 
The youngest and most active of the party, a tall, sinewy 
youth who had been a frequent companion of Hans on-his 
rambles, volunteered to go down in search of his lost friend : 
a rope was tied round his waist and he was let down into the 
crevasse. 

The sun had not yet quite topped the summit of the range, 
and the bottom of the schrund was enveloped in pitchy 
darkness. Fearing lest he should be precipitated into some 
deeper abyss, the lad was cautiously feeling his way in the 
freezing gloom, when he stumbled over something soft. He 
lit a match, and by its feeble glimmer his gaze fell on the 
white, upturned face of Hans, who was stretched cold and 
stiff on the stones, a terrible wound on the back of his head 
showing that death had come to him with merciful swiftness. 
The sun now rose over the mountain crest, and a faint ray 
of light revealed the carcass of the chamois lying a few yards 
off at the base of the dark rocks, with the blue ice-cliff 
glinting overhead. 

Overcome by the horror of the spectacle and its gruesome 
settings, the boy, despite his undoubted pluck, turned sick 
and dizzy, and for a moment he feared that he was about 
to faint. Recovering himself by a strong effort, he shouted 
out to the others what he had seen, and bade them send 
down a second rope. This he attached carefully to the dead 
hunter’s waist, and, having satisfied himself that the knots 
tied by the latter round the buck’s neck still held securely, 
he signalled to his companions to haul him up. They 
responded to his summons promptly, and with such an 
excess of vigour that, before he had had time to adjust the 
rope properly, he found himself swinging in mid-air and 
arrived at the top dazed, panting, and half-strangled, but 
well content to have escaped from the nightmare visions of 
that horrible grotto. 

A few minutes later the final scene of the tragedy was 
enacted ; and the bodies of Hans and the chamois, the 
luckless jdger and his quarry, twin victims of man’s mur- 
derous propensities, were slowly drawn from their icy tomb 
out into the upper air. 

Hvueu E. M. STuTFIELD 


THE SEVEN HUNDRED 


‘** WiTH a view to affording time for the consideration and 
formulation of the policy to be pursued as to the future 
position of undertakings to which this section applies, the 
following provisions shall, unless Parliament otherwise deter- 
mines, have effect for a period of two years after the passing 
of this Act.”” Thus runs the preamble of Section 3 of the 
Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, which became law on 
August 15, 1919. The Minister of Transport was in effect 
appointed six months before that date, and will therefore 
have had two full years to complete a National Railway 
Policy by the commencement of the Parliamentary Session 
of 1921, when another Railway Bill will have to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. This would have been an excessive 
time to allot even to a Minister without any previous know- 
ledge of railway problems; but why the agony of railway 
proprietors should have thus been prolonged and the whole 
railway industry suspended somewhere between Heaven 
and Hell, when the appointment of Minister of Transport 
had been conferred upon one who, to judge by the con- 
ditions granted to him as to a retiring allowance under 
certain circumstances, must have been one of the most 
experienced railway officers in Great Britain, remains to 
this day a complete mystery. To have asked the Minister 
of Transport to submit a complete scheme in six months 
would have been a poor compliment to him, and with the 
mass of information previously collected and the assistance 
of all the best opinion of railway Capital and Labour at 
his disposal, Sir Eric Geddes could, without difficulty, have 
produced as good a scheme in three months as will see 
the light of day between now and February of next year. 

There is no interest in the railway world which has 
not suffered, and is not suffering, from the great policy 
of drift which is embodied in the Transport Act: every 
month of uncertainty, with its fresh crop of rumours, has 
added to the perplexity and difficulties of railway pro- 
prietors, of whom the great mass consists of holders of 
small quantities of railway stocks; no Board of Directors 
can with any confidence undertake works of development ; 
a policy which is unquestionably right for a Company to 
adopt if it is to carry on on pre-war conditions is probably 
wrong if it is to be amalgamated with its neighbour running 
parallel with it, or with its colleague running in extension 
of its own system. Probably the preamble quoted at the 
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commencement of this article caused more perplexity, and 
consequently more anxiety about the future, in the minds 
oi railway managers than any one of the clauses in the 
Bill, when it was introduced. Whatever cannot be easily 
explained quickly becomes the source of suspicion as to 
what is in the background—to most hunting-men a thick 
bullfinch with a possible ditch on the landing side has 
more terrors than a five-barred gate. Nor can railway 
management obtain much light from the recently issued 
White Paper, which is generally regarded more as a kite 
than a scheme. 

The development of the Ministry of Transport has done 
nothing to allay these anxieties; the one thing that has 
been actually done under the Act is to form the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Transport, consisting of a Minister, 
one Parliamentary Secretary (the House of Commons 
having in a fit of unexampled economy refused to agree to 
the appointment of two), a Secretary and Solicitor, a Finance 
Officer, seven Directors-General, and a staff numbering 
considerably over seven hundred. Is it possible that only 
from the united wisdom and galaxy of talent of the Seven 
Hundred could a fit and proper scheme of railway policy 
emanate ? To an ordinary mortal it would seem that to 
decide upon a scheme and then provide a Department 
suitable to carry it out would be the method of common 
sense. Experience indicates that it is easier to disestablish 
a Church than a Government Department, and should the 
ultimate railway policy adopted by Parliament be anything 
else than nationalization naked and unashamed, the nation 
owning and the Government managing and working the 
whole railway system, it is inconceivable that there can 
be any use for a Department of the size to which the Ministry 
of Transport has already grown, even making a generous 
allowance for the staff required in connection with the 
roads. But if anything is certain in this world, nationali- 
zation of this kind has not the remotest chance of being 
adopted by Parliament. Is it, then, that a Department 
on this scale is required to gather statistics of railway 
operation in order to prove triumphantly that the manage- 
ment of the railways by the existing Company system has 
been so unskilful, stupid and extravagant that nothing 
short of a revolution, under which all the incompetent 
directors and managers of to-day shall be scrapped and 
replaced by the bureaucrats of Whitehall, chosen by political 
influence, will rescue the inland trade of the country from 
extinction? This again can hardly be the reason for the 
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mushroom growth of the Ministry ; no doubt great energy 
and a vast sum of money are being poured out upon the 
collection of an array of statistics to enable the public to 
judge of whether it is receiving “‘ the economically sound 
service it has a right to expect,” but no single figure of 
the statistics as produced at the end of a year’s collection 
can be available in time to enable the Minister “ to con- 
sider and formulate the policy to be pursued in the future ” 
by the beginning of the Session of 1921. The first volumes 
of statistics ordered by the Ministry consist of about fifty 
pages each, and one hunts through them in vain for a single 
figure which will help a railway manager to conduct his 
traffic at reduced cost or with greater efficiency. The 
comparison of engine-hours, waggon-loads and assisting miles 
upon the various railway systems will not be of the remotest 
use to anybody, as the conditions under which one Company 
conducts its traffic, its volume of trade and its gradients 
have no relation whatever to those of any other Company. 
The greatest optimist can hardly expect that the London 
and North-Western Company will be able to reduce its 
96,662 assisting miles run in the month of January because 
its officers are made aware that the Great Eastern Company 
incurred only 1,251 similar miles ; nor will the management 
of the North Staffordshire Company be inspired to reduce 
its figure of 67°48 shunting miles per 100 train miles because 
of the public revelation of the fact that the corresponding 
figure for the South-Eastern and Chatham Company is 
29°72. Some lunatic may go into raptures on discovering 
that the Great Northern Company carried during the month 
of January 40,929 tons of potatoes and obtained 144-44 
pence per ton as a reward for its diligence, while the Taff 
Vale Company only succeeded in pocketing 57°60 pence 
per ton in return for carrying 25 tons of carrots, turnips 
and mangel-wurzel; but statistics of which these are a 
fair sample will not guide Parliament in arriving at a rail- 
way policy, or help to solve the problem of how to make 
railway revenue meet expenditure. What would otherwise 
be a mere comedy becomes tragic when one discovers that 
the compilation for a year of these precious statistics, 
ordered by the Ministry, must cost the country not less 
than a million, and perhaps far more. Railway Com- 
panies have not kept staffs of clerks for the fun of 
the thing, and the collection of these statistics, forming 
at the end of a year a Blue book of 600 pages, involves 
a vast increase of clerks employed by the Companies as 
well as the maintenance of otherwise unnecessary staff 
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in the Clearing House, and in many cases the purchase or 
leasing of new office accommodation for them, not to mention 
the cost of paper and printing. Meantime, and as long 
as the present Government control lasts, the taxpayer 
will have the joy of providing the whole cost, and if the 
railways again revert to private management the whole 
absurdity will be promptly scrapped. This, then, is the 
first instalment of bureaucratic management of railways, 
and one wonders when, out of the whole crowd in the House 
of Commons, one member will be found to raise his voice 
in protest. If the country knew how money is being poured 
out like dirty water for the purpose of justifying by apparent 
energy the existence of the Ministry of Transport on its 
present scale, the life of the Coalition would be worth about 
a month’s purchase. Why does the country not know of 
these things? One had hopes that a party with such an 
overwhelming majority must contain some righteous men 
who, having no axes to grind, would drag into the light 
of day the methods by which the railway and other great 
industries are in process of being strangled with useless 
expenditure, while a little army of men, who apparently 
can easily be spared from their previous employments, 
are busily engaged in digging themselves into permanent 
jobs in Whitehall. But no effective voice is raised, and 
the estimates for the Ministry of Transport are shoved 
through in the usual slipshod manner. Among many 
remarkable things, nothing stands out as requiring explana- 
tion more than the demand by the Ministry that every 
Railway Company shall provide the Minister and his 
Directors-General, and even his Parliamentary Secretary, 
with free passes over their lines; for what purpose? If 
their duties to the nation required them to travel beyond 
the three-mile radius from Charing Cross, doubtless their 
expenses would be a charge against the Department. What 
conceivable duty of the Parliamentary Secretary can in 
any case involve a railway journey ? Parliament has fixed 
the salaries payable to the Minister and all his Directors- 
General, as well as to the Parliamentary Secretary, and 
the House of Commons has not been asked to add to them 
the privilege of a free railway pass, which will at least be 
convenient about the 10th of August, if of no use for the 
discharge of their departmental duties. 

On July 5th Sir Frederick Hall (Dulwich, C.U.) elicited, 
according to the public Press, from the Minister of Trans- 
port the following answer to a question upon this subject : 
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When the railways were taken over by the State, free railway passes were 
held by the President of the Board of Trade and a certain number of officials. 
As he considered it desirable, he arranged that passes over the principal rail- 
ways should be held by ten senior officials of the Ministry of Transport. Passes 
had also been provided for the Minister of Transport and the Parliamentary 
Secretary, who, however, decided that in the circumstances they would not 
use them, but would pay their fares. Passes consequently had not been issued 
to them. 

Sir F. Hatz: Is it in consequence of this question that the right hon. gentle- 
man and the Parliamentary Secretary are not to have the free passes for which 
they had previously asked ? (Cries of ‘‘Oh!”’) 

Sir E. GeppEs: No; the decision was taken some months ago. 


This answer, instead of allaying our curiosity, has only 
redoubled it; to begin with, it is not true. Passes have 
been issued to both the Minister and the Parliamentary 
Secretary. The President of the Board of Trade may 
have held a free pass over some railways, but even that is 
doubtful; he certainly did not hold a free pass over all 
the railways in the country, as the Minister of Transport 
and his principal assistants now do. Free passes were 
issued early in April in reply to the demand then received 
from the Ministry, and none of these have yet been returned 
to some Companies, at all events. If the decision as to 
the Minister and the Parliamentary Secretary was “ taken 
some months ago,’ why was the demand for passes for 
both of them actually made as late as April, and why have 
their passes not been returned? Sir Frederick Hall has 
an extensive field for further research into this matter, 
which cannot be allowed to remain where it is. 

From a Department so constituted, so busy wasting 
money and so concerned about its own future, one can 
expect but a small contribution towards an efficient and 
economical settlement of the future of railways, and it 
behoves the railway proprietor to be alert and ready to 
be up and doing now that the great plan has at last 
appeared. One could only judge of what this plan would 
be from the deeds of those who would have to produce it, 
and all experience indicated that there was a prevalent 
idea in the Ministry that any expenditure could always be 
overtaken by a revenue obtained from constantly increasing 
rates, in spite of the statement made in the House of 
Commons last year by Sir Eric Geddes that the increase 
of goods rates by 70 or 80 per cent. was unthinkable. 

If there is no limit to the increase of revenue by the 
progressive increase of rates, the railway manager need 
not worry himself about the increase of wages and the 
decrease of the output of labour, provided that no limit is 
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placed upon his power of charging rates sufficient to yield 
a reasonable profit upon his year’s working; but the 
apparent assumption underlying the recent policy of the 
Government, that all traffic must always be carried by 
rail, will be exploded in the near future. No doubt there 
are certain great Railway Companies whose traffic is affected 
in only a small degree by sea or road competition, and this 
fact seems to have blinded the Government’s advisers to 
the other fact that many Companies can only secure traffic 
by competing with both sea and road. The sea is not 
always going to be filled with mines and the ships are not 
always going to be under Government control; petrol 
may remain dear and motor-lorries costly, but there will 
come a time when in many parts of the country excessive 
rates will bring the motor-lorry to the farmer’s door, and 
to the manufacturer shipping agents offering transport as 
freely as before the war. A world shortage of motor fuel 
or of rubber may delay for a time the effective competition 
of the road, but to ignore it is merely hiding one’s head 
in the sand, and in considering the future of railways long 
views must be taken. If the Ministry of Transport are 
under the impression that the financial problem of the 
railways, mainly due to the way in which the Govern- 
ment have handled Labour questions, can be solved by 
the substitution of unlimited rating powers for the present 
subsidies from the Treasury, they will get a rude awakening. 
Before many months are past the bottom will have been 
knocked out of the shipping boom, and the coasting trade, 
which ceased to exist during the war, will certainly be 
re-established. Railway managers who have had to deal 
with sea competition in the past know what is waiting 
for those wiseacres who imagine that higher railway rates 
mean increase of revenue every time, and they have no 
intention of quietly accepting an offer of unlimited power 
to raise rates as a substitute for a Government guarantee 
of a net revenue as good as that of 1913. The competition 
of the road is a new factor for consideration in the fixing of 
rates, and will seriously affect the volume of local traffic, 
just as the sea competition will affect the long-distance 
traffic. Doubtless the policy of the Government is to get 
rid of everything in the nature of a subsidy, and one did 
not need to pretend to be a prophet in anticipating that 
in any new plan for working the railways the withdrawal 
of the existing Government guarantee would be a leading 
feature. Possibly such a policy may be acceptable to a 
certain number of Companies, who from their geographical 
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position and the nature of their traffic have nothing to 
fear from either sea or road competition, but. to the majority 
of Companies, who will have to face the competition of 
one or the other and in many cases of both, the withdrawal 
of the guarantee and the substitution of unlimited power 
to raise rates and fares means passing from a position of 
reasonable security to one of pure speculation. The folly 
of establishing the same Labour conditions for such com- 
panies as the Highland and Great North of Scotland as 
for the North-Eastern and London and North-Western is 
equalled by the insane assumption that the volume of 
traffic will be affected by high rates in precisely the same 
way in the respective cases of these Companies. The 
Government might have endeavoured to meet this position 
by pooling the receipts of all the Companies, asserting 
that there would then be sufficient revenue for distribution 
to meet at least the 1913 financial position of each indi- 
vidual Company, but this at best could be merely a specu- 
lation; no such speculation can be satisfying to railway 
proprietors, nor is it probable that Parliament will really 
attempt to foist such a proposal upon the many thousands 
of electors whose savings are largely invested in small 
holdings, averaging under £1,000, of railway stocks. No 
fair-minded man will deny that railway proprietors are 
entitled to at least the same return on their holdings as 
they received in 1913, and any fair settlement must include 
something equivalent to a guarantee of such a return, and 
not leave them to obtai their revenue from “ unthinkable ” 
goods rates. 

Throughout the whole time during which the railways 
have been under the control of the Government the idea 
that all Railway Companies ought to be treated alike has 
been rampant, and in the matter of Labour questions this 
fallacy has been pushed to, the height of absurdity, with 
the result that a porter at a wayside station is assumed to 
be able to work only the same number of hours as another 
at Paddin§ton or Waterlgo, and an engine-driver employed 
on a small single line, where only one engine in steam is 
allowed to be on the line at one time and may run only 
about sixty miles a day, may not be employed for more 
hours than another who drives an express between London 
and Crewe. 

Thus a huge and quite unnecessary expenditure has 
been forced upon Companies who have no responsibility 
for this folly, and they cannot in reason be asked to meet 
it by raising rates and fares to such a height as may nomin- 
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ally yield sufficient revenue on the present basis of traffic 
volume to meet it, but which will actually result only in 
burning the other end of the candle by driving much of 
the present traffic to other means of transport. 

As regards both Labour settlements and rates the 
Government have invariably adopted the line of least 
resistance, and have failed completely to see where this 
policy was bound to land them; but the evil day cannot 
be put off much longer, and the Ministry of Transport, 
whether it likes it or not, will have to find some way of 
bridging the gap it has created between revenue and expen- 
diture. Exactly how big that gap is, or is going to be, 
is not yet apparent, but one will not be far wrong in stating 
that the last increase of rates and fares is quite inadequate 
to meet the increased expenditure, and that with the 
granting of a considerable portion of the latest demand 
of the Railway Unions both rates and fares will have to 
be raised to double the pre-war standard in order to secure, 
even on paper, sufficient revenue; such an increase may 
either strangle trade or play havoc with the volume of 
rail-borne traffic, resulting in any case in complete failure 
to establish the necessary relation between revenue and 
expenditure. At this stage the railway proprietor may 
be expected to develop an interest in the railway settle- 
ment. The recent establishment of Shareholders’ Associa- 
tions in England, Scotland and Ireland indicates that 
already the proprietors of the railways are alive to the 
situation and have no intention of permitting their rights 
to be ignored and opposition to any unfair proposals 
bought off by a generous bestowal of peerages, baronetcies, 
knighthoods and O.B.E.’s. 

Government extravagance has got a long start, and 
economy has been badly handicapped by the education of 
the railway service to imagine that there need be no limit 
to expenditure; the reduction of the working Companies 
to some half-dozen all told is essential, and will provide 
a starting-point for once more managing railway transport 
on the pre-war basis of making ends meet and leaving a 
balance for moderate profit. Amalgamation alone, however, 
will effect little unless Government interference with all 
questions of management is ended and political influence 
in the appointment of the whole staff from top to bottom 
rigidly excluded. No doubt substantial criticisms of a 
varied nature can be levelled at, the constitution of many 
existing Boards of Directors, but the maintenance: of a 
Board of Directors for each area will be of paramount 
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importance in the future, even if their only duty should 
be to appoint the chief officials and so prevent the intro- 
duction of the smallest suspicion of political patronage. 
Labour questions have permanently passed into the 
Government’s hands, and to discuss the virtues and vices 
arising therefrom is mere waste of printer’s ink. Even 
complete nationalization of the railways would not put 
Labour ‘conditions more under Government control than 
they are; once a Government Department took the settle- 
ment of a strike or threatened strike into its hands, all 
control of Labour questions was irrevocably handed over 
to the politicians. What the fussy interference of the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade has ‘cost 
the trade of this country cannot now be reckoned, and the 
only remedy against the politician-hereafter is to compel 
him to find the money for every decision he comes to and 
order he issues. All economic laws may be defied for a 
limited time, but the ultimate payment has to be made, 
and only disaster can result from continued calling of the 
tune by those who do not pay the piper. Not only as 
regards wages paid to railway,employees, but in such 
matters as the cost of coal, iron and steel, a large part of 
the present railway expenditure is due to Government 
interference, and the White Paper indicates that the 
Ministry of Transport will endeavour to continue its con- 
trol, while ceasing to provide the guarantee without which, 
meantime, railway transport cannot be carried on. No 
objection can be made to the closest examination of rail- 
way accounts by Government auditors, or to wide control 
of capital expenditure by the Ministry in return for a 
guarantee of the 1913 financial position of the Companies 
by the Government; but it is imperative that such a 
guarantee shall be continued, in order that the control 
of matters such as wages and hours of labour and the power 
to call for expensive statistics may be exercised by the 
Government in the full knowledge that the Treasury will 
have to bear the cost of their decisions. If it is true that 
by amalgamations and the economies thereby secured, 
added to high rates and fares, revenue and expenditure 
can be balanced and a reasonable profit such as that of 
the basis year 1913 obtained, the Government need have 
no fear of their guarantee being required, and it will stand 
only to secure that political decisions shall be influenced 
by fear of the taxpayer as well as by fear of the National 
Union of Railwaymen; if, on the other hand, it is untrue 
that the expenditure of to-day, for which the Government 
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is responsible, can ever be overtaken by any combination 
of economies and high rates and fares, then the railway 
proprietor is entitled to thé Treasury’s guarantee of his 
1913 position. The Government are wholly responsible 
for the position in which the railway proprietor has been 
placed, and cannot be allowed to shuffle out of their respon- 
sibilities by coolly offering to substitute for their guarantee 
an unlimited right to make paper charges for the conveyance 
of traffic which may in part cease to exist and in part remove 
itself to the coasting vessel and the motor-lorry. 

Having created large areas of management, blocked 
political patronage and bureaucratic control, and estab- 
lished the Government’s financial responsibility for the 
Government’s own acts and decisions, no other matter of 
supreme importance would remain for another Railway 
Bill to enact, and matters of greater detail do not seem 
to require consideration meantime, though it is worth while 
to annex the following quotation from an article on British 
Railways which appeared in the Glasgow Herald of February 
19th of this year, in which is given an outline of a scheme 
for creating large areas of management without complete 
nationalization or area amalgamation: the proposal is that 
the State should purchase the majority of the Companies, 
including all the smaller, and lease them to the larger, for 
working purposes. 


The financial simplicity of such a scheme lies in the fact that no money 
would require to be raised in order to carry it out; there would simply be an 
exchange of State Railway Stock Certificates for the existing Company certi- 
ficates, and the stockholder would receive his interest from the Bank of England 
instead of from the Secretary of the Company. The sole question for decision 
would be the amount of State Railway Stock to be given for the existing stock. 
As regards the holder of any pre-ordinary stock which has regularly paid its 
dividend in full, no question would arise ; enough State Stock would be given 
to provide the same return as the holder is now entitled to; under present 
circumstances he can get no more, and the holder of such a stock, whether it 
be the junior preference or preferred ordinary stock or, on the other hand, 
the debenture stock, will just be secured in his present rights; the holder 
of debenture stock will have no reason to be jealous of the holder of a junior 
stock on account of the latter getting the same amount of State stock as him- 
self ; both will get their existing return, and they are entitled to no more. 

The value of the ordinary stocks and of any senior stock which has not 
paid its full dividend regularly will be a matter for negotiation, and the amount 
of State stock to be given for them will be fixed by the financial position of 
each purchased Company and by agreement. Obviously, dividend and sums 
placed to reserve would be the starting-points in the negotiation. 


“Such a scheme would depend for its success upon the 
Government being able to lease these purchased Com- 
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panies to other Companies for working purposes, and 
clearly the purchases could not be carried out unless such 
leases could be arranged; but the scheme is simple, and 
has the great advantage of reducing largely the number 
of. separate railway interests. It is worth the consideration 
of the Minister of Transport, the Parliamentary Secretary, 
the seven Directors-General, and the Staff of Seven Hundred. 


Nota BENE 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE LEAGUE 
COVENANT 


Unti the “ Covenant ” was evolved from the Paris delibera- 
tions, the expression “ League of Nations”? meant different 
things to different minds. Those opposed to the whole 
idea found themselves fighting an elusive entity, and were 
frequently met by the contention that when the scheme 
took a definite shape it would be seen to be free from the 
main objections urged against it. After many months of 
negotiations the scheme was embodied in a Covenant of 
twenty-six Articles, and it is upon this Covenant that the 
controversy must turn. 

Practically, every clause of the Covenant discloses some 
drawbacks from the British point of view; but there are 
two objections which apply to the Covenant as a whole: 
(1) that it is a long step towards Internationalism and 
seriously curtails the sovereignty hitherto exercised in our 
own dominions, and (2) it is, for the most part, framed in 
vague and ambiguous terms, and this gives an advantage 
to the less honest and scrupulous Powers. Some of the 
clauses are too vague to be effective, and to this extent the 
Covenant is harmless, although valueless; but so far as 
the provisions are definite and precise they impose a 
dangerous restriction on national sovereignty. 

The interference with sovereign rights, as previously 
understood, is recognized by League enthusiasts, but not 
regarded as a drawback. According to them the spirit 
of patriotism must be entirely changed and we must hence- 
forth cease to struggle for any special benefits or advantages 
for our own nation. “The... whole intention of our 
foreign policy,” wrote Lord Robert Cecii in the October 
number of The Covenant, “‘ must be modified if the League 
is to effect a real change in international relations. A 
purely selfish nationalism is inconsistent with the over- 
riding unity of all nations. It should not and must not be 
maintained.” 

The Covenant will tend to weaken the connection between 
Great Britain and her Colonies. If, for example, Great 
Britain should think fit to withdraw from the League, 
Article I holds out an invitation to the self-governing 
Colonies and Dominions to join the League on their own 
account. It has been generally assumed that Great Britain 
and the Dominions will have between them six votes; 
but it is not improbable that this claim may hereafter be 
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called in question. The introduction to the Treaty define 
the “Principal Allied and Associated Powers” as the 
“United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan.” In the Annex to the Covenant, in the 
list of original members, Canada, Australia,*South Africa, 
New Zealand and India are included. But their names are 
inserted within the margin, with the words “ British 
Empire,” at the top, covering them. Great Britain is not 
named at all. It would therefore appear that Great 
Britain’s title to a vote rests upon the expression “ British 
Empire” in the Annex, and that the several parts of the 
Empire—Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and 
India—have their representation covered by Great Britain. 

However this may be, it is at all events questionable 
whether the Dominions are entitled to sit in the Council. 
By ,Article ITV the Council is to consist of representatives 
of the “ Principal ‘Allied and Associated Powers,” with 
representatives—not yet selected—of four other members of 
the League. Having regard to the definition given in the 
introduction and to the form of the Annex, it would not 
seem that the Colonies or India are included under the 
words “ Principal Allied and Associated Powers.” 

Assuming, however, the generally accepted view to be 
correct, and that the Colonies and India have each a separate 
vote from that possessed by the Mother-Country and are 
entitled to seats in the Council and the Assembly, although 
it would have its advantages it would also have its dangers. 
If, upon any question, a difference of view should be taken 
between any of the Colonies or India—supported possibly 
by some foreign Power—on the one hand, and Great Britain 
on the other hand, serious friction, possibly leading to a 
relaxation of the ties between this country and the dissenting 
Colony or India, might arise. 

The dangerous friction which must arise between Great 
Britain and her Colonies by any attempt on the part of 
the Mother-Country to enforce the provisions of Article XVI 
and compel the Colonies to break off relations with a friendly 
State is referred to later. 

Article I in effect forbids any Power to withdraw from 
the League until after two years’ notice of its intention so 
to do, and then only after all its international obligations 
up to the time of withdraWal have been fulfilled. This is 
a provision not likely to be observed in practice by a Power 
which has made up its mind to withdraw; and, as with 
most other clauses of the Covenant, infringement must either 
be acquiesced in or else would be the occasion for strife. 
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The action of the League under the Covenant is to be 
effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and 
of a Council with a permanent_Secretariat (Article IT), 
and under Article III the Assembly may deal at its meetings 
with any matter ‘‘ within the sphere of action of the League 
or affecting the peace of the world’’; and by Article IV 
the Council has a like power at its meetings of dealing with 
any matter “ within the sphere of action of the League or 
affecting the peace of the world.” Reading the Articles 
in the light of the Recitals—-which state that the Covenant 
is entered into in order to promote international co-operation 
and, to achieve international peace and security by (inter 
alia) the maintenance of justice—the sphere of action of 
the League would appear to be of indefinite, if not of un- 
limited, scope. And as the powers of these two bodies 
overlap, it follows that stringent and far-reaching reso- 
lutions might be passed by the Council wholly ‘in conflict 
with resolutions upon the same subject passed by the 
Assembly. This might occasion disputes and quarrels in 
which the British Empire would be involved. 

The provisions in Article VIII relating to the reduction 
of armaments will be a serious danger to this country and 
its Colonies. The Council is to formulate plans for the 
reduction of armaments “for the consideration and action 
of the several Governments,” to be subject to revision at 
least every ten years; and “after these plans shall have 
been adopted * by the several Governments, the limits of 
armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the 
concurrence of the Council.” 

It will thus be seen that no member of the League is, 
in terms, compelled to adopt the plans- formulated by the 
Council; but any Power that does adopt them cannot 
afterwards (without the concurrence of the Council) exceed 
the limits fixed. It may safely be prophesied that the 
Radical and Labour politicians of this country would insist 
that we should set an example by leading the way in reducing 
armaments. And after we have adopted the plans, and 
thus made them binding upon this country, rival Powers 
might decline to adopt, or decline to adopt without modi- 
fication, the plans affecting them, and in the absence of 
such adoption would remain free to retain, or even, increase, 
their existing armaments. 

Moreover, even if other Powers purported to adopt 
the plans affecting them, they might fail to honestly put 
them into execution; whereas this country would strictly 

* My italics in all quotations. 
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carry out plans adopted, and would thus be placed at a 
disadvantage. Further, if any Great Powers—say, for 
example, the United States—stand outside the League, 
the provisions for reduction of armaments, if acted upon, 
may endanger the existence of the Member States. The 
League might cause its members to carry out large reductions 
in their armaments, and might prohibit them from the 
manufacture and use of certain engines of destruction of 
immense power, such as Zeppelins, poison gas and liquid 
fire. Countries outside the League, being free from these 
restrictions, could increase their armaments at will, and 
make them of any nature they pleased; and might thus 
be placed, for war purposes, in a position of dangerous 
relative superiority. 

By the same Article (Article VIII), members of the 
League undertake to interchange “ full and frank information 
as to the scale of their armaments, their military and naval 
programmes, and the condition of such of their industries 
as are adaptable for warlike purposes.’”’ The Covenant does 
not explain how observance of this provision is to be secured, 
or, indeed, how it is to be ascertained whether the under- 
taking is being fulfilled or not. It could not be ascertained 
without a constant and searching inspection of every portion 
of each of the Member States, and for the carrying out of 
such inspection no provision is made by the Covenant. 
An unscrupulous Power would have the advantage of 
learning the naval and military condition of the honest 
Member States, whilst concealing” its own true position ; 
and even where a State has given accurate information as 
to its naval and military programme, there seems to be 
nothing in the terms of the Covenant to prevent the pro- 
gramme being afterwards supplemented or varied. Great 
Britain would, no doubt, at once inform the League of any 
alteration ; but a Power which omitted to volunteer such 
information would not, apparently, thereby commit a 
breach of the Covenant. 

By Article X of the Covenant a new burden of vast 
extent is imposed upon each of the Member States—a 
burden which, in practice, would mainly fall upon this 
country. The members of the League undertake to respect 
“and preserve as against external aggression the territorial © 
integrity and existing political independence of all members 
of the League.” The Annex to the Covenant gives the 
names of twenty-six countries as signatories (apart from 
the United States and treating the British Empire as one 
country) and the names of thirteen other countries which 
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have been invited to accede. Many of the States named 
in the Annex are small, such as Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, 
Liberia and Nicaragua. It will thus be seen that the 
liability undertaken by this Article is of almost limitless 
extent. If the United States does not accede to the League, 
or only accedes to it with modifications excluding Article X 
of the Covenant, our responsibilities would be propor- 
tionately more grave. If any Member State were attacked, 
we should feel bound to carry out our undertaking, but 
the Covenant does not provide any means by which other 
Member States could be compelled to assist in our inter- 
vention. 

Article XI carries this responsibility still further, and 
Great Britain might become involved in disputes in which 
(apart from its obligations under the Covenant) it has no 
concern whatever. Under this Article, ‘‘ Any war or threat 
of war, whether immediately affecting any members of the 
League or not,” is declared to be a matter of concern to 
the “whole League, and the League is to “‘ take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations.” 

With such a body as the League of Nations, having 
numerous members with conflicting interests, there would 
be constant intrigues (especially on the part of a Power 
like Germany, when Germany is admitted as a member), 
and in such. intrigues Great Britain, having neither the 
habit of nor the capacity for intrigue, would be at a dis- 
advantage: the voting in both Council and Assembly would 
generally be adverse to this country. The danger arising 
from this is, no doubt, diminished by the fact that under 
Article V (as at present framed) decisions at meetings of 
the Assembly or of the Council require, except where other- 
wise provided by the Covenant, the agreement of all members 
of the League represented at the meeting. But can we 
always rely upon our representatives ? Our experiences at 
The Hague do not encourage the hope that our interests 
will be adequately protected. Enthusiasts for the League, 
moreover, will doubtless procure before long an amendment 
of the provision requiring unanimity in the vgtings of the 
. Council or of the Assembly. Further, as mentioned below, 
the Céuncil, in some cases, may act as arbitrator and may 
make its report without the concurrence of any member 
of the Council that may be a party to the dispute, thus not 
requiring unanimity. In like manner, the Assembly would 
sometimes act as arbitrator; and where this is the case 
unanimity is not necessary, its report, if concurred in by 
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the Council and by a majority of the members of the League 
not members of the Council (exclusive in each case of the 
parties to the dispute), having the same force as a report 
by the Council concurred in by all the members other than 
the parties to the dispute (Article XV). 

It must be also borne in mind that even where no adverse 
resolutions are passed, the fact that in the discussions in the 
Council and the Assembly this country would almost in- 
variably be in the minority would keep up a state of friction 
disadvantageous to the British Empire, and might easily 
become a danger. The fact, moreover, that Great Britain 
is a naval Power and the other Member States are for 
the most part military rather than naval, strengthens the 
probability that the discussions and resolutions of the 
League would tend to become adverse to the interests of 
this country. 

Just as the general discussions and resolutions of the 
Council or the Assembly would usually be against our 
interests, so also the decisions arrived at, where any question 
is referred to arbitration, would generally be adverse to 
the British Empire. Article XIII provides for the sub- 
mission to arbitration of disputes between Member States, 
and under Article XIV a permanent “ Court of International 
Justice’ is to be established. 

The ambiguity in the wording of Article XIII offers 
opportunity for evasion to a Power desirous of avoiding 
its obligations. It provides that when any dispute arises 
between members of the League “‘ which they recognize to 
be suitable for submission to arbitration and which cannot 
be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy’? the same is to be 
submitted to arbitration. It would obviously be always 
open to a dishonest Power to contend that the question 
is not one falling within the words I have put in italics. 

Disputes between Member States, where not submitted 
to arbitration, are required by Article XV to be submitted 
to the Council; and the Council may (and, if requested 
so to do within fourteen days of submission of the dispute 
to the Council, must) refer the dispute to the Assembly. 
The position of Great Britain, if a party to a dispute, would 
be far from secure even before the Council, but before the 
Assembly, which comprises a number of small Powers and 
in which the vote of every member is of equal value (Article 
III), the interests of this country would be far more insecure. 

If any Member State, disregarding Articles XII, XIII, 
or XV, resorts to war, it is to be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all other members of the League 
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(Article XVI), ‘“‘ which hereby undertake to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or financial, relations ... and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the Covenant-breaking 
member and the nationals of any other State, whether a 
member of the League or not.” It thus appears that the 
League claims the right to determine whether the rest 
of the world shall declare a state of war to exist against a 
particular country, and imposes a duty upon each Member 
State of endeavouring to enforce compliance with such 
determination. By this Article Great Britain might come 
under an obligation to take up a hostile attitude towards a 
friendly Power and in respect of a quarrel in which its 
sympathy and interest might be on the side of the “‘ Covenant- 
breaking State”; and by a further provision of the same 
Article we might be involved in vast expenditure in render- 
ing financial support in a cause opposed to our interests. 

Moreover, a Colonial Empire, like that of Great Britain, 
would be placed in a position of grave difficulty in 
endeavouring to enforce observance of this Article on its 
Colonies and Dependencies. The Colonies would strongly 
resent being required to break off relations with a friendly 
Power at the bidding of a League of Nations, and it would 
be practically impossible for the Mother-Country to compel 
them to do so. 

Where a dispute arises between two States not members 
of the League, or only one of which is a member, the parties 
to the dispute who are not members of the League are to 
be invited (under Article XVII) to accept the obligations of 
membership for the purposes of the dispute ; and if a Power 
so invited declines the invitation and resorts to war against 
a Member State, the provisions of Article XVI are made 
applicable. In such a case Great Britain might become 
subject to a duty very prejudicial to its interests, and the 
carrying out of which would involve the peril of war. It 
might be obliged to sever all trade and financial relations 
with, perhaps, a friendly Power, not a member of the 
League—say, the United States, if that Power does not 
accede to the Covenant—and to prevent “all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of such Power and the nationals of any other State, whether 
a member of the League or not.” 

The provisions in the Covenant relating to treaties 
will be disadvantageous to this country in practice. Article 
XVIII declares that no future treaty entered into by a 
member of the League shall be binding until registered with 
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the Secretariat. No treaty is binding in the same sense 
as a statute is binding upon the subjects of a State; and 
accordingly, a Power which, disregarding Article XVIII, 
entered into a secret pact, would have an agreement which 
would be obligatory upon the parties to it in the only sense 
in which any international engagement ever is obligatory. 
By Article XIX the Assembly may, from time to time, 
“advise the reconsideration’ by members of the League 
of treaties which have become inapplicable, and (advise) 
“the consideration of international conditions” whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world. This 
provision, purporting to confer on the Assembly the power 
of giving advice on these matters, appears to be both 
harmless and useless. 

Article XX requires more attention. By this Article, 
members of the League agree to accept the Covenant “as 
abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof,” and undertake 
not to enter into any engagements hereafter inconsistent 
with such terms. The same Article further provides that 
in case any member of the League, before becoming a 
member, has undertaken obligations inconsistent with the 
terms of the Covenant, it is to be the duty of such member 
to procure its release from such obligations. The stringent 
obligations sought to be imposed on members by this Article 
would be strictly observed by Great Britain, even though 
its interests might be seriously prejudiced by having an 
existing treaty set aside. But other members of the League 
_ could not all be relied upon to act in the same spirit; and 
the ambiguous terms in which the Article is worded give 
opportunity for escape. It must always, to a large extent, 
be a question of opinion whether, and if so to what extent, 
one international engagement or understanding interferes 
with another. 

The vagueness and obscurity of Articles XIX and XX 
are increased by Article X XI, which provides that ‘‘ Nothing 
in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration 
or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for 
securing the maintenance of peace.” 

It seems clear, from the punctuation of this clause, that 
the words “‘ for securing the maintenance of peace” govern 
the whole clause; and as practically all international 
engagements have the maintenance of peace—peace on a 
particular footing—as an object, it would always be open 
to any member of the League desirous of evading the 
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obligations imposed by Articles XVIII, XIX and XX to 
contend that a particular treaty is outside these Articles 
by virtue of the exemption contained in Article X XI. 
An advantage is thus given to the less scrupulous Powers 
over Powers more honourable in conduct. The express 
exclusion of the Monroe Doctrine—which cannot be accur- 
ately described as designed to secure the maintenance of 
peace—from the operation of the Covenant places the 
United States, if that Power accedes to the League at all, 
in a position of special privilege. 

The mandatory system proposed to be set up by the 
Covenant (Article XXII) is to be applied to the colonies 
and territories which as a consequence of the war have 
‘ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves.” The expression 
‘“‘mandatory ” is, of course, borrowed from the Roman 
Law, under which the mandatarius was substantially in 
the position of an agent to the mandator. Under this 
system Great Britain would have the tutelage of certain 
territories committed to it as Mandatory of the League, 
and would have to “ render to the Council an annual report ” 
in reference to such territories. A permanent commission 
is to be constituted “‘to receive and examine the annual 
reports of the Mandatories.” The degree of authority to 
be exercised by the Mandatory, if not previously agreed 
upon by the members of the League, is to be “ explicitly 
defined in each case by the Council.’ 

This mandatory system, which thus obviously imposes 
considerable restrictions upon sovereignty, does not apply, 
under the Covenant as at present framed, to our existing 
Colonies and Dependencies. But an extension of the 
system at an early date is looked forward to by advocates 
of the League. “‘ For the present,” writes Mr. Reginald 
Berkeley in the October number of The Covenant, ‘‘ mandates 
can only be given over the former German Colonies and 
Dependencies and over certain portions of the late Ottoman 
Empire which are severed from it under the terms of peace. 
The principle, however, is one which might be found appli- 
cable to other communities, and it is fairly safe to prophesy 
that its extension will be considered by the League in the 
near future.” An extension of the system to existing 
Dependencies would be an interference with our rule which 
would be fatal to the British Empire. - 

Article XXIII (e) would hamper our power to arrange a 
beneficial tariff. It provides (inter alia) that the Member 
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States will make provision to secure and maintain “‘ equitable 
treatment for the commerce of all members of the League,” _ 
subject to the qualification that the special necessities of 
the tam devastated during the war are to “ be borne in 
mind.’ 

This provision would apparently prevent our entering 
into a commercial treaty with any Power, whether a member 
of the League or not, under which a mutual preference 
might be given. It is certainly arguable, moreover, that 
a breach of covenant would be committed if Great Britain 
and her Colonies inter se maintain preferential duties in 
relation to those imposed on- the goods of other Member 
States. And, in like manner, the proposal to adopt com- 
plete freedom of trade between this country and her Colonies, 
whilst Great Britain or any of the Colonies imposed duties 
on countries outside the Empire, would be open to the 
same objection. If the clause should be construed in this 
manner, it would be a serious, if not fatal, obstacle to the 
consolidation of the British Empire. 

In concluding this article, three further objections to 
the Covenant may be mentioned without comment. The 
administration of the duties of the League would involve 
the appointment of a very large staff of officials—judicial, 
diplomatic and clerical—involving heavy annual expendi- 
ture, a large proportion of which would fall upon this country. 
Again, the fact that the seat of the League is to be ata 
considerable distance from England and comparatively 
close to German territory and influence must be adverse 
to the interests of this country. Finally, it is material to 
bear in mind that, in its origin, the League of Nations is a 
German-American invention, designed to weaken the spirit 
of patriotism in this country and to undermine its influence 
and power. 

It does not fall within the province of this essay to 
deal with the point often made by advocates of the League, 
that its opponents have no alternative to suggest with a 
view to avoiding frequent and destructive wars in the future. 
It may be pointed out, nevertheless, that, however noble 
‘and worthy the intentions of the League may be, the results 
of its efforts may be of an entirely opposite character. 
The attempt to enforce the provisions of the Covenant 
would almost certainly lead to world-wide conflicts; and 
the failure of the League would not be negative in its effects, 
but would produce evils far greater than any which would 
have arisen if the League had never been established. 

As an alternative to the League, and holding out better 
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prospects of success, it may be urged that if the British 
Empire drew more closely together—a task for which the 
moment is opportune—and formed an alliance with Powers 
the value of whose friendship has been tested in the Great 
War (and, in particular, an alliance with France), the com- 
bination would represent a force of immense strength, 
non-aggressive and devoted to the cause of peace and 
civilization. Such a force would have a far greater practical 
influence in maintaining the peace of the world than the 
Internationalism or, as expressed by Lord Robert Cecil, 
“the overriding unity of all nations,’ attempted to be 
established by the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


E. P. Hewitt 


AN ANOMALOUS PROFESSION 


WHEN one speaks of an assistant master one usually means 
a member of the teaching staff at one of the public or 
grammar schools, or at Government-controlled secondary 
or elementary schools. It is not with any of these that 
the present article is concerned, but with that large body 
of men engaged on the staffs of private schools, and especially 
of preparatory schools. I suppose that these men occupy 
@ position more anomalous than that of any professional 
men in the country, and on looking back over an experience 
of many years it has occurred to me that a short examina- 
tion into the career and prospects of these men may serve 
the purpose of a double warning—a warning, first of all, 
to any who continue to be tempted to carry on the work ; 
and, in the second place, a warning to owners of private 
preparatory schools that it is time they realized the sorry 
outlook of their subordinates. 

First, let us inquire what are the inducements which 
have tempttd men to become schoolmasters of this class 
in the past, and which may tempt them again in the future. 
These are not far to,seek. The life gives promise of many 
attractions. Besides the association with young boys—to 
many a great attraction in itselfi—there are the long holidays, 
there is the congenial companionship of colleagues, there 
is usually the chance of good games, there are comfortable 
quarters, and, above all, there is the immediate opportunity 
of earning, for a bachelor, a living wage. And here it may 
be well to emphasize the fact that there are not many 
professions into which a man, even when supported by a 
University degree, can at once step and forthwith earn an 
independency without the investment of any further capital. 
Most men enter the profession for one or more of the above 
reasons. Others make it a stop-gap to fill in their time 
before taking Holy orders, some drift into it for the want 
of something better to do. However it may have come 
about, there is no gainsaying the fact that at any given 
time during the last decade or two before the war there 
was a very large number of young men netted, as one might 
say, into this attractive but little profitable profession. 

Our next question must be, What becomes of them all ? 
Some, of course, become head masters and have establish- 
ments of their own. I shall have a word to say about 
them later. Some, again, leave the profession for the 
Church, or adopt some other vocation. We have nothing 
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to do with any of these further than to point out that in 
so far as they have been assistant masters they would appear 
to have wasted time which might have been more usefully 
spent in learning the rudiments of their new profession, 
whatever it may be. Our present concern is with those 
men who remain assistant masters. 

It will be best next to trace the career of a typical 
example. He probably belongs to the upper or upper- 
middle class. He has certainly taken a degree at one of 
the two senior Universities. He has been accustomed to 
live in a comfortable, possibly luxurious, style in his own 
home. In almost every case he brings to his work an enthusi- 
asm and a love for it which I dare say are unequalled in 
any other profession. He is possibly a good scholar— 
though it must be admitted that this is not the most 
important item in his equipment—he is probably a good 
athlete, and in order to enter the more fully into the life 
of the school, in the course of his first few years he more 
than likely throws himself with commendable energy, and 
at no small personal expense, into such pursuits as photo-. 
graphy, carpentry, gardening, collecting various things; he 
becomes an amateur journalist, and assists the editing of 
the school magazine; he takes a part in choral and glee 
singing, and sometimes acts as substitute at the organ ; 
added to this, he may coach the boys in their annual 
theatricals and be chairman of the debating society. There 
is hardly a more typical Jack-of-all-trades than the assistant 
master. And his life is a happy one. He makes lots of 
friends, especially young ones; he loves his work, has a 
contented disposition, and has not yet begun to learn that 
the holidays are rather long and very expensive. It is 
true he finds it difficult or impossible to save much money. 
He may have a leaning towards cricket tours in the summer, 
Alpine sports in the winter, and visits where the “tips” 
become heavy at all times. At any rate it is not easy to 
save much out of his small salary. But the day of dis- 
illusionment dawns. It may be that our friend wants to 
get married. It is lucky for him if this happens early in 
his career: it is a useful, if somewhat painful, eye-opener. 
It may be that only by degrees does he come to realize 
that he has grown possibly less enthusiastic, certainly less 
athletic, and probably, in spite of his experience, less useful 
to his employer. Then he finds out at last that he is 
enmeshed. Let us suppose that at about the age of forty 
he wishes to get married. His best years are gone. There 
is no prospect of his being able to command a salary sufficient 
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to bring up a family in the way he was brought up himself, 
or anything like it. What is he to do? It is too late to 
start another profession. He sees that his old school chum, 
who never went to the ’Varsity at all, but left school early 
in order to sweep out an office and address envelopes, has 
now a comfortable home. His position is not pleasant to 
contemplate. He may be able to afford to keep a wife 
if they both exercise strict economy; but he cannot afford 
to bring up a family. Now, I do not wish to exaggerate 
the importance of worldly success, or the necessity of having 
a lot of money in order to be happy. Indeed, my best 
years have been spent in trying gently, but firmly, to 
eradicate such notions from the minds of the sons of the 
vulgar rich. But surely it is not too much to expect that 
the profession to which he has devoted his life, and in which 
he has not proved a failure, shall enable a man to live, 
marry, and bring up a family in a standard of comfort 
similar to what he has been accustomed to? When the 
war broke out no section of the community answered the 
call to arms more nobly and spontaneously than the assistant 
masters. There was a great shortage of men. The 
shortage still exists, and will continue for many years. 
I shall not have written these words in vain if they cause 
some of my readers to hesitate before they join the worst- 
paid, if one of the most attractive professions. For teaching 
is the worst paid of the professions. Possibly the reader 
may challenge this statement, and call to mind several 
successful schoolmasters of preparatory schools who have 
amassed quite considerable fortunes. But it will be found 
that my statement is true. It is not until a man forsakes 
teaching partially or entirely and takes to hotel-keeping 
that he begins to make money. Our preparatory schools 
are nothing but hotels or boarding establishments for the 
sons of the well-to-do; and the successful ‘‘ schoolmaster ”’ 
is not a successful teacher so much as a successful hotel- 
keeper, organizer and stage-manager. 

Was I not right in calling this profession an anomalous 
one? For look! a man or youth can enter it without 
having served any apprenticeship whatever; he begins 
to learn his job at the expense of his first pupils; if he 
shows enthusiasm, patience and ability he increases a very 
little in value to his employer; but after an absurdly short 
time, do what he will, his value depreciates on a descending 
scale at an ever-increasing rate; there is no pension ; 
there are no prospects of well-earned repose in old age; 
in fact, he must forsake his profession. He is lucky if he 
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has the chance of starting or buying or succeeding to a 
boarding establishment for the sons of gentlemen; if he 
has no such chance (and it is obviously impossible for all 
assistant masters to become head masters or hotel-keepers), 
what is he to do? That is the question I should like all 
to ask themselves—and to answer—before taking the first 
step and accepting a post as assistant master. I ought to 
know something about them, because I am 
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AN EMPIRE CIVIL SERVICE 


THE lowering of British prestige in our Eastern possessions 
and dependencies calls for very searching inquiry and 
investigation. The time has come to put our house in order. 
Government can only be maintained by the respect and 
acquiescence of the governed, with a policy of ultimate 
independence for those over whom we have set our flag, 
or by keeping what we have by force and ruthless extermina- 
tion of opposition. We cannot, with any hope of ultimate 
success, play the changes on first one and then the other 
of these methods. Timid persecution never fails to stir 
up serious revolt, and when the chain of authority is 
broken the slave speaks as he thinks. 

There are only two forms of government that have 
ever succeeded—self-government and government by person- 
ality. When, as in our case, the government is by the 
personality of an alien, that personality must be strong and 
sympathetic; it must inspire confidence as well as attract 
admiration. Personality alone can make bad laws bearable, 
can cause mistakes to be forgiven and forgotten, can lead 
and draw men. Any alien government to be successful 
must be accepted by the people, and they must help in its 
establishment. It must be based on a common humanity, 
and must not restrain the activity, enterprise, development 
and intelligence of the governed. There must be solidarity 
between the government and the governed. There must not 
fe too much interference, there cannot be too little letting 
alone. 

The Oriental understands government by personality, 
which differs widely from personal government, but you 
cannot hold a country by force alone: force has its place, but 
it cannot stand by itself. You must have the consent of 
and be accepted by the people. A checked desire for 
advance causes unrest, and thought must be free; the 
object of life is to be free. There is to-day a revolt against 
subjection, and the pride of a people must not be too much 
humbled. A nerve of exquisite feeling has been touched, 
and the sensation has vibrated to the heart of the Empire. 
A government must be human and not a machine—a 
bureaucratic machine. A government to be successful 
must have vitality, and its strength must come from below, 
not from above. It is in the course of nature for everything 
to rise from below. The foundation must be laid before 
the superstructure is added. Peace and order are the first 
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wants of all humanity, and the more doubtful all else becomes, 
the more determined men and women are to be happy in 
this world. They must feel that the government is in 
sympathy with their legitimate aspirations and has a strong 
desire to right any wrong, and that it is, above all, a friend. 
Fear is always mingled with hatred and resentment, and 
the only thing that lives in history or fiction is human nature. 

Has our Civil Service failed to fulfil its obligations to 
the Empire, and is it responsible for the lowering of British 
prestige in the East and for the consequent lack of authority? 
To answer this question it is necessary first of all to examine 
the system of education which opens the doors of the Service. 

Training for all specialized work must be begun young. 
This is so generally recognized in every profession and trade 
that there is no need to expatiate on its advantages. In 
an evil hour Haileybury, Addiscombe, and, later, Cooper’s 
Hill were done away with. On the abolition of Haileybury, 
the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to competitive 
examination and the age-limit was greatly increased. 
Cooper’s Hill was sacrificed to the clamour of Engineering 
Colleges established in other parts of England. The changes 
were made without either foresight or vision, and competition 
has become the leading factor in the career of a Civil Servant. 
Whatever advantage may accrue to the individual, it may 
now well be asked, Is the Civil Service for the good of the 
Empire or for the good of the Civil Servants? Are they 
not mainly concerned with personal advancement and 
scoring off each other? Has not tradition, esprit de corps 
and loyalty to each other almost ceased to exist ? 

Have competitive examinations produced any men of 
the calibre of Clive, Warren Hastings, Nicholson and 
John Lawrence? Yet all these men went out to India at 
eighteen, and Henry Lawrence went out at seventeen. 
With the abolition of Haileybury the age was raised to 
twenty-three or more. 

An Englishman can never be an Oriental, any more than 
an Oriental can be an Englishman, yet if he goes out young 
enough, he stands a greater chance. of establishing a better 
and more sympathetic understanding. When a man has 
been studying for years with the sole purpose of passing 
examinations in subjects most of which are of questionable 
practical utility, it stands to reason that he acquires fixed 
ideas and that his mind is not sufficiently nimble to make 
the great leap from West to East. There is no examination 
on sympathy, there is no examination on imagination, 
and yet these, of all subjects, are the most requisite for the 
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needs of the Service. No senior now wishes to teach his 
junior, for fear he may some day prove to be his competitor. 
The result is the creation of amateurs, living in their own 
atmosphere and rotating on their own axis, and amateurs 
cannot teach amateurs. The British official has this advan- 
tage over his native colleague, viz., that he is independent 
of his native surroundings in social matters and is not being 
constantly begged to do a good turn. It is not men with 
acquisitive memories, with competition in their life-blood, 
that the Empire needs in the East. It is men who are 
sympathetic, who have imagination, and, above all, who are 
human, that are required. Competitive examination has 
produced the crammer, and the Service is filled with the 
crammed. 

Young men fresh from the Universities and the Examina- 
tion Boards, with the infallibility of extreme youth, are 
very prone to try to enforce views founded on a few months’ 
residence in the country on native gentlemen who are very 
senior to them in years and experience. Both the manner 
and method employed only give offence, though probably 
none was intended. It is always a delicate thing to give 
people unsought advice about the management of their 
own affairs, and needs great tact and diplomacy. Especially 
when the young Englishman’s real position is probably that 
of a subordinate native clerk, and his work, owing to want 
of training and knowledge of the language and customs of 
the country is, if not harmful, usually of a purely negative 
value. The greatest condemnation of this callow recruit 
is expressed in a quotation from one of Lord Cromer’s 
Reports, which emanated from the late Colonel Machell, 
then Adviser to the Ministry of the Interior in Egypt, 
who said: ‘‘ These young gentlemen from the Universities 
are much improved by a short course of military training 
(under a British ex-sergeant-major) at Shefakhana, from 
which they return with a slight colloquial knowledge of 
Arabic, respectful and alert.”’ Young men of this type, 
or indeed any young man, can have no influence and can 
command no respect in the East, where the intellectuality 
of the educated class is at a high level in an Eastern 
sense. They are at the best, for many years, an irritating 
grain of sand in the scheme of things. There can be no 
doubt that where subject peoples have attained a certain 
intellectual level they do not gladly suffer advice from 
inexperienced boys. Their self-respect is shorn from them 
and they writhe under the torture so gratuitously inflicted. 
Nor do they relish posts, which their own countrymen 
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could fill, being occupied by young men belonging to the 
dominating Power. It is a constant reminder to them 
of their servitude, and they greatly resent it. There is no 
doubt they have a great respect for the Englishman of 
sound judgment and adequate brain power who has 
sympathy and imagination and is a man, with the judgment 
of a man, and is supported by his Government. The idea 
appears to have prevailed of late years that Civil Servants 
should be made sufficiently numerous to enable them to 
sit on the chest of native opposition and aspirations. Yet 
it is by weight and not by numbers in the Civil Service 
that we are going to win back our almost vanished prestige. 
It is numbers which have helped to lose it. Taken in bulk, 
we are neither liked nor respected. The remedy is to have 
the fewest posts possible filled by Englishmen. They must 
be very well paid, and used more for advisory purposes than 
any other. Little value is ever set on cheap or gratuitous 
advice. They must always be backed by the well-defined 
policy of their Government. The native may usually be 
trusted to govern the native, with a very light guiding hand 
from an experienced English Adviser. To be a successful 
Adviser, an Englishman must retain the best characteristics 
of his own countrymen, of which a high sense of honour is 
one of the most important, and he must acquire the best 
characteristics of the natives amongst whom his work lies, 
otherwise he will fail either to impress or understand them. 

The abolition of Haileybury and Cooper’s Hill, and in 
perhaps a lesser degree of Addiscombe, did incalculable 
harm to our scheme of Eastern government. It was in 
these schools that the requisite special knowledge was 
taught, with a special object, by masters who had that 
object always in view. These masters from their experience 
were able to form the character of the boys for their life- 
work, and to eliminate such as by temperament, character 
and physical disability were obviously unfit for a career in 
the East. It was there friendships were formed which lasted 
through life, and where between the old boys and those of a 
younger generation there always existed the bond of the 
old school, its traditions and reminiscences. ‘These were of 
incalculable value to the Service and the Empire. They 
made them play together and play the game; they made 
them realize that it was not the thing in serving their country 
to seek personal advantage at the expense of their fellows : 
that you cannot have an effective Civil Service without 
principles, and that ambition has been in every age a source 
of calamity. They were sent out young, whilst their minds 
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were plastic, and put under an experienced official for a 
period of training, lasting from eighteen months to two years. 
They knew they could always rely upon their seniors for 
advice or guidance, which was freely given. 

This has all gone, and the Service is now recruited by 
competitive examinations from every corner of the British 
Empire. In bygone days most Civil Servants were the 
sons of soldiers or of Civil Servants, and were born and had 
spent the first few years of their lives in India, where the 
vernacular was their mother-tongue. They were sent to 
England to be educated, but on their return the language 
soon returned to them, and their surroundings soon became 
familiar. Their fathers, and possibly grandfathers, were 
known to the natives, and their prestige was inherited by 
their sons. This was no small asset to the Empire, and should 
not have been lightly thrown away. They have been replaced 
by unknown men, much older, with fixed Western ideas 
ready to be forcibly impressed on the East. Men without 
any experience, and experience is a slow teacher, and the 
experience of other people scarcely teaches at all. They 
have not only to understand the Oriental, but the hybrid, 
their own unfortunate creation, the man of the dual nature, 
and that what they have taught him, that they would not 
have him be. It is the natives who have been educated 
in our schools and Universities who are the most intolerant 
of our rule and who are the extreme of the extremists. 
They have had forced on them a white man’s education, 
but we have neglected to supply them with a white man’s 
salary and prospects. 

We want men whose word goes, and we must always 
remember that people have very retentive memories for 
evil and very forgetful memories for good. It is often said 
we havenomennow. That, in spite of competitive examina- 
tions, is not entirely the case. What we lack is men to 
select the good men, who are generally modest and unassum- 
ing, with no very great desire to place themselves in the 
limelight. The question of selection usually involves more 
than the bare merits of the individual, and it is remarkable 
how often men of otherwise great ability are very bad judges 
of men. Selection is always an invidious task, but perhaps 
a Selection Board, with a not too domineering President, 
is the best solution. In any case, it deprives the individual 
of patronage, even if it does not always select the right 
man. It is often laid down as an axiom that tact and firm- 
ness are the be-all and end-all in dealing with men, but a 
good deal depends on the way in which it is carried out, 
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as the following story illustrates. An Army Intelligence 
Officer was advancing this theory, and said he had been 
sent to some African king, with whom he became great 
friends, and the language spoken was French. One day 
the king became very uppish, so he said to}him, ‘‘ Vous 
oubliez que vous étes noir’! It is very foolish to use the 
wrong word with a stranger, for though the heart may be 
clean of offence, how is the stranger to know that? 
Orientals are particular about manners; they do not respect 
@ man who has none, or who has his own and not theirs. 
Personality gave us India, and it was the personality of 
the District Officers which made them stand up for their people 
against law and government till they were regarded as the 
fathers of their district. They know well what would happen 
to them if they did it now, when red-tape is dominant and 
bureaucracy reigns supreme. We have created a bureau- 
cracy running a bureaucracy. The very villages are under 
the rule of a Government official, and so every vestige of 
self-government has been destroyed. This has tended to 
the fossilization of custom and has established rigid uniform- 
ity, with a consequent lack of elasticity to meet evolution 
and local needs. Government by bureaucracy is not only 
blamed for its own shortcomings, but has to bear the blame 
of the shortcomings of the governed. It is responsible in 
the minds of the people for everything that comes to pass, be 
it good or evil. By destroying their old village communities 
and lessening the authority of their corporations we have 
destroyed the source which gave them their manners and 
their morals. We have delivered them over to a petty 
tyranny and have driven them more and more into the arms 
of a religious system. Where the basic source of government 
is religion, no alien government can ever reform any of its 
abuses. That must come from the people themselves, and 
of their own free will. The people as individuals may agree 
that there is need for reform, but. collectively they will 
disagree with your ideas. The villagers have no voice in 
the selection of the head-man; he is appointed by the 
Government torule over them. He, in his turn, is ruled over 
by others, right up to the top of the hierarchical stairway. 
He is not paid for his services, which are onerous and involve 
expense, but he recoups himself at the cost of the villagers by 
a series of petty exactions. They are, in fact, his slaves, from 
the mere knowledge that they know they are in his power. 
They have no voice in any matter which concerns their 
common interest. There is no criticism or public opinion 
to check abuse, and whatever may be done for their welfare 
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by an alien administration is imperfectly appreciated and 
understood. They form the bulk of the 95 per cent. of 
the illiterate of the population to whom we have neglected 
to give the rudiments of elementary education. We have 
destroyed their capacity to form an opinion for themselves ; 
we have delivered them into the hand of the agitator, to 
their detriment and our own. Why not revert to the old 
system of choosing the head-man by election by the villagers 
for a fixed period, instead of by Government selection, 
and give him an adequate remuneration for his services? 
Why should the doctrine of self-determination not be 
applied to the inhabitants of a village as well as to those 
of a country? It is from the agglomeration of village 
communities that a nation derives its existence. It is there 
that the rudiments of government should be formed, based 
on the essentials for the common good; there that self- 
interest should be eclipsed by the interest of the community 
at large; there that public opinion should form and take 
its being; t .ore that all which makes for evolution should 
germinate. The selected head-man has not proved satis- 
factory; wh» not give the elected head-man a chance ? 
The governn..int at present in vogue is floating far over the 
heads of the people. We must bring it down to them, and 
make them realize they are expected to take a part in it, 
and explain it to them through an efficient propaganda in 
the vernacular. Also that no freedom is absolute, but that 
the freedom of one individual is limited by the freedom of 
other individuals and that the independence of one State 
is limited by the independence of other States. 

In looking at the question we must take into very serious 
consideration the problem of the education of the native. 
It has been thought well to give the Eastern a Western 
education based on secular lines. That education was begun 
at the top, and has never yet filtered down to the poorer 
portions of the community. In consequence, there is an 
illiteracy in many of our dependencies of as much as 95 
per cent. This disproportion is too great, and is a blot on 
our administration. Education to be of any moral value 
should always be centred round the religion of the country, 
and a purely secular education is always disapproved of by 
the religious authorities of a nation. Religion and education 
should always be associated with the national life, and it 
is only by that combination that the moral duties of life 
can be built up in an enduring form. Without the associa- 
tion of religion and education in the earlier years of life, 
there is no basis of authority, and without authority there 
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can be no discipline, and without discipline there is no parental 

respect. The family and the community are the foundation 

and corner stones of the nation, and upon them rests the 

whole of the superstructure. If the unity of the family is 

destroyed no nation can prosper, for it is there that respect 

ne authority originates and where the early moral lessons 
egin. 

In Mohammedan countries, where there is any elementary 
education, the learning of the Koran by heart is always one 
of its principal features. It is quite certain that at the time 
it is learnt the children do not understand it, but neverthe- 
less it cultivates the memory, maintains the purity of the 
language, and in later life, when the understanding has 
grown, its moral precepts are remembered and serve as a 
moral guide. No truly religious man can be a bad man, 
whatever may be his faith or dogma. 

In the East education is indissolubly connected with 
our Civil Service. Hitherto we have begun our scheme 
of education at the top, and we have based it entirely on 
Western lines. Its result has been the creation of a large 
and ever increasing class of professional men and clerks for 
whom there is no room. It has filled Government offices 
to repletion ; it has created large and widespread discontent 
and hostility towards us. By it we have made enemies 
instead of friends. We have sown seeds which were not 
destined to bring forth good fruit; we have assumed that 
what suited Great Britain must necessarily suit the East. 
We have made an egregious mistake. We have catered 
for one class of man, for one career—the Civil Service— 
who, when he had passed the stereotyped examinations, 
thought he had a perfect right to aspire to the highest posts 
in his own country. Who can blame him? He naturally 
entered into direct competition with the home-grown 
product of his exotic education. When his ambitions were 
countered he became a bitter, sour and disappointed man. 
This education gave him one outlet, and that outlet was 
too narrow and circumscribed. No thought was given 
to any but the administrative needs of a country. The 
wide arena of technical education was entirely neglected. 
The manufacturing and trading interests and possibilities 
were scarce given a thought. There was a want of vision 
which it is easy to condemn but hard to understand. The 
5 per cent. were educated, the 95 per cent. were left in their 
ignorance. The world was every day moving forward, but 
they retained their primitive ignorance. They were simple 
souls, and as such were the natural prey of any unscrupulous 
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agitator who was able to stir them up with the catchword 
of the moment and set them against us. We had done 
much for them in the way of protection against injustice, 
but we had neglected to train their minds so as to enable 
them to understand what we had done. ‘“‘ The evil lives 
and men remember not the good,” especially in countries 
of short memories. We should never have taken gratitude 
for granted, and a little psychological knowledge would have 
been a very useful adjunct to our Civil Servants, whose end 
and aim should be to encourage national life. 

If the Civil Service, with the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services added, were made an Empire Service, it should 
prove a most attractive means of securing the best men 
the Empire can produce. With interchangeability, every 
man would find the work for which he was most suited and 
in which he was most likely to excel. Interest would be 
maintained and the tendency to become grooved would be 
obviated on account of the larger scope afforded for individual 
talent. Men would take more interest in their work than in 
their career, and would have less chance of becoming stale. 
You must not have too cramped a field of operation for 
clever men, and genius must be given an outlet; much of 
the intrigue, petty jealousy and musical-chair scramble for 
promotion would disappear. If this idea were adopted, it 
would be a practical impossibility ever to say again we had 
no men. 

Training for the more delicate posts should not involve 
any difficulty, as we have in the British Empire a vast 
number of races of different degrees of mental and moral 
calibre. Our young men after a probationary period of 
practical instruction could begin in a climate where their 
constitutions would stand them in good stead and where 
the rule of the English Public School would be their standard. 
Gradually, as they increased in age and experience, they 
could be moved on another step, into another country, or 
a different part of the same continent. They would thus 
gain further experience on levels best suited to their aptitudes, 
with a consequent broadening of mind and deepening of 
view, and after reaching the end of their career they could 
return to England to fill a place in the Council of the Empire, 
with a thoroughly practical knowledge of its needs. 

As an Empire Civil Service would be largely responsible 
for the smooth running of the Empire, so it is important 
that its early training should be acquired in one school, 
if possible, from masters who are specialists in that kind of 
work. The entrance to the school might be by nomination, 
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and a preference, as is only just, should be given to the sons 
of sailors, soldiers and Civil Servants who have served the 
Empire in Britain-over-the-seas. Each step would be made 
with care and prudence, and no man would be an unknown 
quantity. The undertaking would then become serious; at 
present it is haphazard, and selections are made from mark- 
getters at examinations without any reference to character 
or suitability. That it has not been a success is clearly 
indicated from the oft-heard statement, ‘‘ We have no men.”’ 
The very future of our Empire depends upon our having the 
right men, at the right place, at the right time. With a 
British Empire Civil Service we should institute a Native 
Civil Service. The one for the needs of the Empire, the other 
for local needs and requirements. These two should not 
clash, and should be kept separate and apart. The many 
now detract from the influence of the select few. Our work 
should be largely individualistic ; individualism has founded 
Empires, bureaucracy has never kept them. It is a canker 
that eats into the life of a nation, frustrates business and 
enterprise, and turns men into slaves. Its tendency to 
spread is far-reaching, and it is constantly on the look out 
for new rules and regulations to afford it material for docket- 
ing, registering and indexing. It should at all costs be kept 
within the limits of reasonable utility. Government by 
bureaucracy will never lead to a mutual understanding 
between peoples of an alien race. 

No technical man should be allowed to enter the Service 
before he is thoroughly efficient, both theoretically and 
practically. It must be remembered that he is required for 
skill in his craft, that he must be recognizedly superior 
in that respect to the native. Heshould possess qualifications 
which admittedly the other does not possess, and these 
alone constitute his claim. As his profession requires a 
protracted course of expensive study and he must necessarily 
join considerably older than those who enter on the adminis- 
trative side, he should, in justice, in spite of the difficulties 
of differentiation, be allowed to count the difference towards 
pension. 

It must always be borne in mind that the man who goes 
East in Government service is an exile, a temporary sojourner 
in an alien land, whose ways are not his ways; that if he 
does not leave his bones out there, he returns home to 
eke out his existence on an inadequate pension, after having 
lost real touch with his own country and his own people— 
too old and broken in most cases to start afresh at home, 
a nuisance to himself, and whose experience has been gained 
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in too limited a sphere to be of any practical use to his own 
country, of whom he ought to deserve well. 

The Civil Service on its present lines has proved a failure, 
and most failures, whether in business or anything else, 
are due to inability to recognize facts in time. The power 
to reason clearly and justly on the obvious facts before 
us is not given to many. Have we waited until it is 
too late ? 


J. E. MArsHAtah 


THE BEST LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS? 


THE phenomenal popularity of Lawn Tennis, which has 
gained a tremendous fillip from the irresistible American 
attack on the Wimbledon Championships and the brilliant 
games that marked the Davis Cup Contests, encourages 
an attempt at making some sort of classification of Lawn 
Tennis players. There have been several unofficial and 
unauthorized essays in this direction at different times, and 
everyone who faces the problem becomes conscious of its 
complexity. Indeed, it is intelligible that there should be 
no regular official handicap, as players vary so greatly 
from year to year and even at different periods of the same 
year, when playing under different conditions, whether on 
grass or hard courts or indoors. At the same time it 
would undoubtedly be an advantage to the game from 
several points of view if the form of its leading exponents 
were occasionally reviewed by competent authority and a 
serious effort made to rate them according to their capacity. 

Occasionally experts give us their views as to the best 
players. Thus, in the admirable Lawn Tennis Almanack 
of 1920 there is an instructive little article by the editor, 
Mr. A. Wallis Myers, on “‘ The World’s First Ten,’’ who he 
places in the following order : 


W. M. Johnston (U.S.A ). 
“UG. L. Patterson (Australia). 
A. H. Gobert (France). 

W. T. Tilden (U.S.A.). 

N. E. Brookes (Australia). 

A. R. F. Kingscote (England). 
R. N.’ Williams (U.S.A.). 

P. M. Davson (England). 
Willis Davis (U.S.A.). 

W. H. Laurentz (France). 
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Needless to say, the foregoing list was compiled on last 
year’s form. Conceivably it might be modified on the play 
of 1920. The writer, who has immense knowledge of the 
game and its players, gives good reasons for his tripos, 
recognizing, however, that the conditions of 1919—the 
first year after the war—‘“‘ were inimical to a conclusive or 
even a fair test,’ New York turf in September being as 
different from Wimbledon turf in June as the Hard Courts 
of Paris and the Covered Courts at Queen’s Club differ from 
both. Last year, although beaten by the American Cham- 
pion, W. M. Johnston, by Gobert, Davson and by O’Hara 
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Wood (the last three reverses being sustained on hard courts), 
G. L. Patterson established his supremacy at Wimbledon 
in decisive fashion, winning eight successive matches with 
the loss of only one set, which, as Mr. Wallis Myers observes, 
was “‘an extraordinary performance for one who entered 
the centre court for the first time last June” (i.e. 1919). 
Patterson beat Brookes twice, and was only beaten on 
the post in the American Championship by the present 
holder. Therefore these two are bracketed together at the 
head of the list. The position of the others is also explained, 
not that expert opinion would be unanimous as regards the 
remaining eight. 

With so many fine players coming to the fore all over 
the world, literally from China to Peru, we should like to 
see the list substantially extended. It would not be beyond 
the resources of authority to indicate the world’s First 
Hundred—a publication that could not fail to provoke 
healthy competition and controversy. 

The Americans, who have thrown themselves into Lawn 
Tennis with their customary ardour, and from whom we 
should not be above learning, seeing how much they have 
learnt from us in past years, produce annually an Official 
Ranking List, which for the year 1920 contains no less than 
158 players in men’s singles, placed in order of merit, 47 
ladies’ singles players, and 30 pairs in men’s doubles.* 
These are the result of an exhaustive examination of all 
the recognized tournaments held in the United States, 
only players who have competed in a certain number being 
considered. The Official Ranking Committee of the 
American Lawn Tennis Association, who undertake this 
arduous task, tell us they considered the claims of four 
thousand players in drafting their latest list. They explain 
that they have appreciably raised the standard of play 
above that of 1918, and that the man at the head of the 
list in 1919 is so many “ points” above the first man in 
the preceding year. We do not fully understand what 
these “ points”? are—though we are sure they have no 
connection with the famous ‘‘ Fourteen ’—nor exactly the 
bearing of the figures against the players’ names. According 
to the Ranking Committee, men within five points of each 
other are considered to belong to the same class. We 
cannot give the full list, but the first names contain several 
players whose skill has been much admired at Wimbledon 
and at Eastbourne, while the first fifty names enable us 

* See Who's Who in Lawn Tennis, price 2s. 6d. net. London: Amateur 
Sports Publishing Co. (1913) Ltd., 275, Regent Street. 
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to form some estimate of the wealth of Lawn Tennis talent 
in the United States, when we find the Captain of the 
American Davis Cup Team, Mr. 8. Hardy, No. 45. The 
American ten best appear in the following order in the 
Official List : 


| 
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W. M. Johnston, San Francisco 
W. T. Tilden, Second Philadelphia 
Ichiya Kumagae, New York 

R. L. Murray, Niagara Falls .. 
W. F. Johnson, Philadelphia .. 
R. N. Williams, Second Boston 
Roland Roberts, San Francisco 

C. 8. Garland, Pittsburg 

W. T. Hayes, Chicago ac 
W. M. Washburn, New York .. 
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Among other American players known on this side whose 
names will be found in the U.S.A. table are Mr. W. E. Davis, 
who is placed 13, Mr. Craig Biddle 18, Mr. Axel Gravem 19, 
Mr. Dean Matthey 21, and Mr. McLoughlin, who has now 
sunk to the twenty-fourth place as a result of wonderful, 
but over-strenuous, Lawn Tennis. 

Only a committee of experts could hope to compile a list 
of best British Lawn Tennis players in anything approaching 
their order of merit. Even for them it would be a laborious 
affair, and there would be keen differences of opinion as to 
how some of our “in and out” players should rank in 
reference to one another. Far be it from us to attempt 
anything of the kind, but we have hazarded the compilation 
of a list of our best hundred which does not pretend to be 
more than a preliminary, and as such is presented to the 
Lawn Tennis world for discussion and criticism. Know- 
ledgeable men have kindly assisted with their advice, but we 
are quite prepared to learn that this list includes some names 
which should be excluded, and excludes others that should 
be included. It is put forward for what it may be worth, 
and the writer will be grateful for any serious suggestions 
with a view to its improvement, as he hopes with the aid of 
the reader to publish ultimately an unofficial list which 
will be generally regarded as substantially sound. The 
method adopted in making this preliminary list was to 
take in the first place the 128 competitors for the last 
Gentlemen’s Singles Championship -at Wimbledon, to cut 
out all who were not qualified to play for the British Isles 
in the Davis Cup, and then to eliminate any of the remaining 
players whose form did not appear to warrant a place in 
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the First Hundred. Afterwards other tournaments of last 
year and this year were taken into account, and those 
players added to the Wimbledon List who should have 
played in the Championship, but for various reasons were 
unable to do so. Some further changes were recommended, 
the result being the following names in alphabetical order : 


Preliminary List of the Hundred Best British Lawn Tennis Players in 1920. 


J. T. Baines. T. D. Good. W. P. Pinckney. 
G. C. Ball-Greene. A. W. Gore. P. Portlock. 

R. 8S. Barnes. C. S. Grace. H. R. Price. 

H. Roper Barrett. A. H. Green. C. R. D. Pritchett. 
A. E. Beamish. C. J. Tindell Green. W. Radcliffe. 

J. M. Bell. G. Greville. H. M. Read. 

G. F. Birtles. H. B. Harrison. Frank L. Rise'ey. 
E. D. Black. T. E. Haydon. M. J. G. Ritchie. 
C. Branfoot. B. E. Henty. F. F. Roe. 

Major Cecil Campbell M. D. Hick. E. J. Sampson. 

G. A. Caridia. P. Hicks. C. F. Scroope. 

8. E. Charlton. G. W. Hillyard. G. W. Scroope. 

W. L. Clements. R. H. Hotham. S. F. Scroope. 

H. N. Craig. A. C. Hunter. J. C. F. Simpson. 
F. R. L. Crawford. W. A. Ingram C. S. Gordon Smith 
W. C. Crawley. FH. Jarvis G. Stoddart. 

R. Dash. E. V. Jones. J. F. Stokes. 

L. F. Davin. Major A. R. F. Kingscote. W. M. Swinden. 
H. A. Davis. B. R. Lawrence. M. Temple. 

P. M. Davson. J. G. Locke. Sir G. A. Thomas, Bart. 
C. P. Dixon. A. H. Lowe. C. O. Tuckey. 

F. W. Donisthorpe. F. G. Lowe. O. G. N. Turnbull, 
F. P. Down. R. Lycett. R. M. Turnbull. 
A. S. Drew. C. E. Leo Lyle, M.P. R. D. Watson. 
Major A. Dudley. R. J. MeNar. G. T. C. Watt. 

H. C. Eltringham. J. C. Masterman. 8S. J. Watts. 

G. E. Evered. T. M. Mavrogordato. M. R. L. White. 
F, M. B. Fisher. H. 8S. Milford. A. H. Whitehouse. 
G. S. Fletcher. C. W. Murray. C. Whitehouse. 

J. A. Frost. A. Wallis Myers, N. Williford. 

H. R. Fussell. H. S. Owen. EK. U. Williams. - 
C. J. Glenny. J. C. Parke. Max Woosnam. ' 
G. C. Glenny. E. J. Parton. 

L. A. Godfree. C. L. Philcoxs 


Then we have the difficult problem of the ladies, which, 


however, presents one very satisfactory feature. 


Despite 


the sensational rise of the present Lady Champion—Mlle. 
Suzanne Lenglen—whose unchallengeable supremacy in her 
own sex cannot be questioned, seeing that not a few com- 
petent judges would place her high among the best hundred 
men—British women maintain their superiority over the 
women of all other nationalities. Moreover, while we are 
bewailing the dearth of rising male talent in these islands, 
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and have to rely exclusively on ‘‘the old guard” in all 
international matches, there is no lack of youthful ability 
in the other sex. One year Miss K. McKane comes right 
to the front; another year Miss Howkins emerges as a 
first-class player, while the illustrated Press has familiarized 
us with the delightful activities of Miss E. L. Colyer, who 
bears all the marks of a future Lady Champion. As an 
indication of the ascendancy of British women at a game 
so many of them have mastered, it may be unhesitatingly 
averred that could a contest be arranged between our 
best fifty ladies and the best fifty ladies of any other country, 
we should win four-fifths of the matches. But to be fair 
to foreigners we must remember that in most countries 
women have only taken seriously to the game of recent 
years, and when we find so lethargic a country as Spain 
producing such attractive talent as was lately revealed in 
Paris, we realize that we cannot afford to sleep on our 
laurels. 

It should be ultimately possible to compile an unofficial 
list of the best fifty lady players, towards which we make a 
modest contribution by indicating twenty whom good 
judges would probably pick out among those who competed 
in this year’s Ladies’ Singles Championship at Wimbledon 
as approximately the best. It is a preliminary and 
tentative list, needing revision and extension, and is also 
submitted for criticism. 


Twenty Best British Ladies in Alphabetical Order. 


Mrs, A. E. Beamish. Mrs. Lamplough. Mrs. V. Pinckney. 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers. Mrs. Larcombe. Miss Ryan. 

Mrs. Craddock. Mrs. H. Leisk. Mrs. Satterwaite. 
Mrs. Herbert Edgington. Miss K. McKane. Miss D. C. Shepherd. 
Mrs. Geen. Mrs. R. J. McNair. Mrs. C. O. Tuckey. 
Miss E. D. Holman. Mrs. O'Neill. Mrs, J. S. Youle. 
Miss P. L. Howkins. Mrs. Parton. 


ENQUIRER. 


PROHIBITION IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


In view of the prominence which is being given at the present 
time to the question of the restriction of the liquor traffic 
in England, a description of the inauguration and working 
of Prohibition in Ontario, the oldest and most important 
province of English-speaking Canada, may be of some 
interest. It is true that conditions in Canada in this con- 
nection differ widely from those in England. Also, Pro- 
hibition has not been sufficiently long in force to enable 
final conclusions to be reached. At the same time there 
will probably be some similarities wherever this problem 
presents itself for solution; and even the comparatively 
brief period during which this law has been in force in 
Ontario affords scope for certain observations not without 
a general value. 

For the better understanding of this question, it should 
be stated at the outset that in Canada in general, and 
perhaps in Ontario in particular, the almost universal 
practice in England of taking wine or beer or some other 
alcoholic beverage at meals was never common, except in 
houses run on English lines and at clubs. The present 
writer, on first coming to Canada seventeen years ago, was 
greatly impressed by the fact that when dining at a large 
and popular hotel in Montreal scarcely any of the guests 
drank anything but water with their dinner. And this was 
equally true of hotels everywhere. But a roaring trade 
was done at the bars between times! This practice, which 
seems peculiar to an Englishman, appears to have been a 
concession to a certain Puritan strain of public opinion 
which considered any use at all of alcoholic beverages, 
however moderate, a crime in itself. The result was that 
men usually consumed far more liquor than they probably 
would have done had they used it as an accompaniment to 
their meals, and the custom also tended to surround the 
whole practice of the use of alcoholic beverages with a fur- 
tiveness and discredit wholly unknown in England. In 
the country districts of Ontario especially, this ordinary 
English view of the proper and rational use of alcoholic 
beverages is practically unknown. A man who at any time 
takes a glass of beer or wine or spirits “‘ drinks,’”’—though 
his potations may be most moderate and infrequent and he 
may never have been the worse for liquor in his life. In 
the country, even those who keep it in the house seldom 
or never put it on the table. There are, of course, exceptions 
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to this rule, and anyone visiting friends in any of the larger 
cities in Ontario would find the English custom prevailing 
in their homes and clubs, though since Prohibition was 
enforced the latter are compelled to be “‘ dry.” 

It should be observed also that climatic conditions, in 
Eastern Canada at any rate, do seem to lessen the need 
for stimulants. The extraordinarily clear and invigorating 
air, with the absence for the most part of fog and damp, 
together with the glorious sunshine which prevails during 
the greater part of the year, undoubtedly render alcoholic 
beverages less necessary. Many Englishmen even, who 
come to live in Canada, greatly reduce their use of stimu- 
lants, simply because they do not feel the need of them to 
the same extent. But, per contra, where the vice of excessive 
drinking does get hold of a man, it seems to destroy him 
more quickly and completely than in England. 

Returning to the subject of this paper, temperance legis- 
lation has always been well to the fore in the Province of 
Ontario. Before and during the earlier years of the war 
the liquor traffic was administered under the Ontario Tem- 
perance Act (known as the O.T.A.), which, among other 
regulations, provided that: any municipality or district 
could at any time submit a local option plebiscite to its 
citizens, a two-thirds majority being necessary to carry 
Prohibition. The wisdom of this provision, which pre- 
vented a bare majority from imposing their will upon their 
fellows, was amply proved by the fact that, though the 
question might be, and sometimes was, submitted again to 
the electorate after a certain period, a district which had 
once gone “dry ”’ very seldom became “ wet’”’ again. The 
one marked imperfection of this system lay in the fact that 
“dry” and “wet” districts might exist side by side, so 
that it was easy for anyone living in the former to slip over 
to the latter and bring back with him as much liquor as 
he desired. Nevertheless, the number of “dry” districts 
steadily increased, especially in the rural communities. The 
cities and towns, however, usually remained “‘ wet,” though 
in most of them the number of licensed houses was steadily 
reduced. 

After the war had been in progress for some time the 
Provincial Government, during the year 1916, enacted a 
measure establishing Prohibition “for the duration of the 
war.” They acted without any appeal to the people, as 
they judged, perfectly correctly, that they had the general 
public on their side. It was announced at the same time 
by the Premier that after the war was ended there would 
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not be a return to pre-war conditions without the whole 
matter of the liquor traffic being submitted to the voters 
by way of a Referendum. 

By this Act all bars and saloons were abolished. No 
hotels or clubs could sell alcoholic beverages. No wine or 
beer or spirits could be bought except on a doctor’s pre- 
scription, which had to be taken to a Government vendor 
to be filled, though chemists were allowed, if they so desired, 
to stock a certain amount of spirits and supply them in 
small quantities, usually six ounces, to customers on a 
doctor’s prescription. The amount a doctor could sign for 
on one prescription was fixed at one quart. To keep or use 
liquor except in one’s own private dwelling-place was 
forbidden on penalty of a fine of $200 (about £41) for 
the first offence. The manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
in the province was forbidden, with the exception of native 
wines, which possess a comparatively low percentage of 
alcohol, and these could only be precured in cases of not 
less than one dozen bottles from the manufacturers. In 
short, an attempt was made to clamp down the lid very 
tightly on the liquor traffic. 

But there was for a time one loophole, which was at 
once made use of by many even of those who were strongly 
in favour of Prohibition—for others! Inter-provincial 
trading cannot be forbidden except by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Province of Quebec had not “gone dry.” At 
once, therefore, in Ontario the cellars of those who so desired, 
and had the wherewithal to indulge their desire, were heavily 
stocked with supplies from Montreal. The Express Com- 
panies had more business than they could handle, and there 
was a serious congestion in transportation. This haste to 
“stock up” was accelerated by the certainty that the 
Federal Government intended to pass an Order in Council 
(war measure) prohibiting inter-provincial importation for 
the duration of the war. This they soon did, and the loop- 
hole was stopped, but not before a number who could afford 
it had obtained supplies which they calculated would last 
for their lifetime, at any rate. 

Such were the conditions when the war ended. An 
attempt was made on the one hand to have the Order in 
Council repealed as from the Armistice, and on the other 
to have it prolonged for one year after the actual formal 
declaration of peace. Both attempts failed, and the Govern- 
ment announced that the restriction would be withdrawn 
when peace was proclaimed and signed. Meanwhile the 
Ontario Government proclaimed its intention of fulfilling its 
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promise to submit the question of the regulation of the 
liquor traffic to the people by means of a Referendum. The 
framing of this was a matter of some difficulty. Any pro- 
posal to restore the pre-war O.T.A. was certain to be hope- 
lessly defeated, as that would have meant the return of 
the saloon and bar, which, after a considerable experience 
of the improvement effected by their abolition, a large 
majority of the people did not wish to see restored. It was 
felt, however, by the Government that there were other 
means of dealing with the question of liquor control short 
of Prohibition on the one hand, and the return of the former 
Act on the other. Accordingly, they determined to refer 
four questions to the people on which to vote, as follows : 

1. Are you in favour of the repeal of the (present) Ontario 
(Prohibition) Act ? (The words in brackets are mine for 
explanatory purposes.) 

2. Are you in favour of the sale of light beer containing 
not more than 2°51.—per cent. alcohol, weight measure, 
through Government agencies, and amendments to the 
Ontario Temperance Act to permit such sale ? 

3. Are you in favour of the sale of light beer containing 
not more than 2:51.— per cent. alcohol, weight measure, 
in standard hotels in local municipalities that, by majority 
vote, favour such sale, and amendments to the Ontario 
Temperance Act to permit such sale ? 

4, Are you in favour of the sale of spirituous and malt 
liquors through Government agencies, and amendments to 
the Ontario Temperance Act to permit such sale ? 

A vote for or against had to be given on all four 
questions, or the ballot was spoiled. But it was of course 
permitted to vote “yes”? on some questions and “no” on 
others. 

As soon as the Government made their announcement, 
the Prohibitionists formed an extremely strong Referendum 
Committee and began to conduct a vigorous and exceedingly 
well organized campaign to persuade the people to vote 
“no” to all four questions. They conducted house-to- 
house canvasses throughout the province and spent upwards 
of £20,000 in propaganda. The Dominion Alliance and other 
bodies also spent considerable sums for the same purpose. 
A Citizens’ Liberty League to work on the other side was 
started, but was unable to accomplish much, many people 
who in reality sympathized with their aim being unwilling 
to join them openly, because of the charges of unchristian 
conduct and subservience to the “ liquor interests’? which 
were apt. to be levelled against those who were opposed 
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to Prohibition. The result of the voting, which took place 
on October 20th last, was as follows : 


No. Yes. Majority against. 
Question 1 .. ae -. 792,942 369,434 423,508 
“Question 2 .. py <o CeOue 401,893 339,114 
Question 3 .. ee .. 755,933 386,680 389,253 
Question 4 .. we -. 693,524 450,370 242,154 


These figures seem at first sight very decisive in favour 
of Prohibition, but they are not nearly so conclusive as they 
appear, for this reason: the convinced Prohibitionists, who 
were a very considerable body and whose organization was 
extremely good, of course voted “no” consistently on 
every question. They undoubtedly outnumbered consider- 
ably those who voted “ yes” on every question. Conse- 
quently, a considerable proportion of the “‘no’s”’ on any of 
the four questions was made up of the votes of those who 
were not Prohibitionists, but did not approve of the par- 
ticular proposed regulation against which they voted. Thus 
a man who voted “yes” to (let us say) question 4, and 
“no” to the other three, gave in effect three votes towards 
Prohibition to one against it. The Government order that a 
vote must be registered on each question or the ballot would 
not be counted really imposed a heavy handicap upon the 
affirmative in any given question, though it was not intended 
for that purpose, but simply to ensure a decisive answer 
on each proposal. Some of those who voted “ yes” on all 
four questions did so, not because they really desired the 
restoration of the bar, but because they saw that only by 
voting four affirmatives could they make their vote effective. 
Had voters been allowed to affix “‘ yes” to the proposal or 
proposals they preferred, without being obliged to vote in 
the negative on the others, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the adverse majorities would have been greatly 
lessened. If the Government had placed before the people 
the single question, ‘‘ Are you in favour of an amendment 
to the Ontario Temperance Act, substituting a system of 
strict Government control of the liquor traffic for the prac- 
tical Prohibition now in force ?”’ a clear issue would have 
been placed before the people, and those who do not believe 
in Prohibition would not have been left, as they are now, 
with a rankling sense that they did not have quite “ a square 
deal.” It is worth noting that the largest adverse 
majorities were piled up in the country districts, where 
alcoholic beverages are used much less than in the cities 
and towns. The women also exercised their vote for the 
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first time, and are said to have had much to do with the 
defeat of each proposal. 

The Provincial elections were held on the same day. 
The Government had done all it could to further the cause 
of Prohibition, but as a result of the polling it was almost 
wiped out of existence, only one Minister retaining his seat. 
The Premier, Sir William Hearst, himself an ardent Pro- 
hibitionist, went down to defeat with the rest, and no doubt 
felt deeply this apparent ingratitude. 

Till peace was proclaimed the province remained (more 
or less) “‘ bone dry.”’ Then, however, the Order in Council 
of the Federal Government preventing importation of 
liquor from one province to another was automatically 
repealed. At once the rush to obtain supplies from Mon- 
treal began again. Large stocks are being laid in, and the 
Express Companies are once more busily engaged in the trans- 
portation of these supplies. Heavy prices are charged for 
the goods, but have had no effect in checking the demand. 

Meanwhile the Federal Government has passed legisla- 
tion enabling any Provincial Government to submit a 
Referendum to the people on the question whether they 
desire the right to import alcoholic beverages from another 
province to continue or to be abolished. A Bill asking for 
such a Referendum to be taken has been carried in the 
Ontario Legislature and the voting will take place shortly. 

I do not believe myself that Prohibition (so-called) is 
the best means of dealing with the terrible problem of 
drunkenness, and have so stated publicly. It appears to 
me that all the good results it accomplishes could be equally 
well effected by strict Government regulation of the drink 
traffic, including the closing of all bars and saloons, wit/out 
the evils Prohibition brings in its train. The view that 
any and every use of alcoholic beverages is wrong in i self, 
which was strongly pressed in the recent campaign in 
Ontario, and undoubtedly largely influenced the voting, 
appears to me to be inconsistent not only with common 
sense, but with the sacramental teaching of my Church, 
and indeed with the actions and practice of the Founder 
of Christianity. But having thus declared my own position, 
I will endeavour to set forth as impartially as possible the 
results so far of Prohibition as we have it in Ontario. 

In order to obtain first-hand information I submitted 
certain questions to two personal friends of mine—the Chief 
of Police in the City of Toronto, which is by far the largest 
city in Ontario, with a population of upwards of four hundred 
thousand, and the Police Magistrate of Kingston, my See 
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city, which has about twenty-four thousand inhabitants. 
The conditions found in these two places may be considered 
typical. With regard to convictions for drunkenness the 
reduction has been very marked. The following figures 
speak for themselves : 


Toronto. Kingston. 
1916 .. axe Pr ae -. 9,639 262 
1917 .. ne me te -. 4,554 133 
1918 .. we re an e- 3,433 101 
1919 ... as me a -. 3,925 163 


It will be noticed that there is a distinct upward curve 
in 1919. This increase is said to be largely due to the 
convictions of men returned from overseas who have not 
yet adapted themselves to the prohibitory law passed in 
their absence. The figures are rendered more striking by 
the fact that before the Act of 1916 came into force, as the 
Kingston magistrate informs me, a man was not arrested 
unless he was “‘ drunk and incapable” and convictions for 
a first offence were rarely enforced, whereas now any man 
showing the least sign of intoxication must be arrested and, 
on proof, convicted. Suspended sentence is officially pro- 
hibited. 

In reply to the question, “‘ Has the expected diminution 
in crimes alleged to be due to drink been realized ?” the 
Toronto Chief of Police answers: “‘ Crime directly attribu- 
table to drunkenness, such as wife-beating, petty thefts, 
etc., has considerably decreased, notwithstanding that crime 
of a more serious nature has largely increased, which may 
in a great measure be due to war conditions and other 
contributing causes.” The Kingston magistrate writes: 
“There has been no such general reduction in crime as 
many had anticipated.” He sends figures which support 
his statement. Convictions for theft in 1919 are consider- 
ably higher than in 1915, for assault one more than in 1915. 
But convictions for vagrancy are reduced from 52 in 1915 
to 9 in 1919. 

Asked whether in their opinion the use of dangerous 
substitutes for liquor was prevalent and whether the drug 
habit had increased under Prohibition, the reply from 
Toronto is that a habit of drinking vile liquor concoctions, 
such as green alcohol, bay rum, Florida water, and even shoe 
polish, has developed, with disastrous results to those who 
use such poison. About the drug habit nothing is said, but 
the Kingston magistrate writes that he has observed no 
proportional increase. Other reports, however, allege a 
dangerous increase in this vice. 
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As regards illicit drinking and breaches of the Act, the 
Toronto report states that evasions of the liquor law are 
not unduly numerous, but that there is a considerable 
contraband trade. A few illicit stills have been seized, but 
their output was small. The Kingston figures show a 
distinct increase in convictions for infringement of the Act 
in 1919 as compared with 1916, when it was first enforced— 
69 as against 44. But the two intervening years registered 
40 and 23 respectively. 

As it was often alleged by the Prohibitionists that while 
the regular “‘old stagers”’ would no doubt by hook or 
crook continue in their evil career, Prohibition would protect 
the younger men, I inquired whether the majority of con- 
victions were of older men or “ habituals,” or whether 
younger men were among them. The Toronto Chief of 
Police writes: “‘ Habitual drunkenness has been reduced, 
as repeaters are less frequent in court, and the convictions 
are chiefly of men of mature years.” On the other hand, 
the Kingston magistrate reports that ‘‘ The convictions for 
drunkenness are not merely those of older men ; the majority 
of those who used to appear before me for drunkenness, 
including the older men, are not appearing before me to- 
day. Those who are appearing are in the main younger and 
middle-aged men.’ 

Both my informants are convinced that the present Act 
has largely reduced drunkenness, and, with whatever draw- 
backs it may possess, is infinitely preferable to the old 
state of affairs. In answer to the question whether the 
same beneficial: results could not have been obtained by 
the abolition of all bars and saloons and the placing of the 
liquor traffic under strict Government regulation, my Toronto 
correspondent does not reply directly, but writes: “‘ The 
closing of the bar has been of the very greatest benefit to 
the community, young and old, particularly the former, 
who in days to come will have good reason to bless their 
predecessors for suppressing the greatest curse in Canada. 
Having had the opportunity, during thirty-three years’ 
experience as Chief Constable, of watching drunkenness and 
its effects in this city, I have no hesitation in saying that 
in my opinion Prohibition has been a success. I do not, 
however, support those who would go to extremes in this 
direction, but would favour some modification in existing 
regulations, if such could be devised, that’ would not impair 
the present Act so far as drunkenness is concerned, but 
would give more liberty to the great bulk of law-abiding 
citizens, who for no fault of their own have in the public 
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interest to endure the restrictions imposed by the Temper- 
ance Act for the benefit of those who cannot control their 
appetite for too much strong drink.” The Kingston reply 
also does not quite meet my question. It reads: ‘“‘ I do not 
think that the abolition of the bar would have accomplished 
as much as the present Act is doing, but I think it would 
have gone a long way towards effecting the same results. 
My personal view is that the abolition of the bar would have 
been far enough to have gone at one step, and that we would 
have eradicated the greatest evil—the influence of the saloon 
and the treating system. There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that the Act has been, with all tts deficiencies, a 
great benefit.” 

Both these replies are interesting, and may, I think, be 
fairly claimed to support my own position, which, as already 
stated, is that all the benefits which have accrued under 
the present Act would have been secured by the abolition 
of all bars and saloons plus strict Government control of 
the liquor traffic, without the attendant evils of the present 
system. For it certainly has brought very glaring evils in 
its train, some of which are touched upon by my corre- 
spondents, while others do not come within their purview. 

In the first place, the law is constantly evaded. For 
every conviction there are large numbers not detected. It 
is notorious that a man can get almost anywhere in Ontario 
a supply of liquor, if only he is prepared to pay the price. 
There is the added evil that there can be no control over 
the vile stuff illicitly sold at a high price as whisky. A 
medical friend of mine showed me a medicine bottle the other 
day which contained enough so-called whisky in it to kill 
a couple of men. 

Also, if a man is detected in an infringement of the 
Ontario Temperance Act, let us say for bringing a bottle 
of whisky in his suit-case from Montreal to Kingston, and 
fined for the offence, so far from being looked upon as a 
criminal, he is apt to be condoled with, or at the worst 
laughed at, for his bad luck. The most respectable and 
law-abiding citizens would think no worse of a man detected 
in such an offence. This means that what the law con- 
siders.and treats as a crime, quite respectable public opinion 
refuses to regard in the same light. This is a very danger- 
ous condition of affairs, as it tends to bring all law into 
contempt. 

In the next place, there is an extraordinary discrepancy 
between the penalty for drunkenness and that for infringe- 
ment of the Act. Thus, if a man visits a friend, and, having 
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consumed enough whisky to make him intoxicated, is 
arrested on his way home, he will be fined $10 (£2). But 
if, instead of drinking to excess from his friend’s store, 
he accepted a small supply and took it home. with him, he 
would, if detected with it on him, though perfectly sober, 
be fined $200, or twenty times the penalty incurred for the 
crime of drunkenness, which, as Euclid would say, is 
absurd. 

Then, too, there is the temptation to “ informers,” who 
know they will receive a portion of the penalty, to become 
agents provocateurs. The Chairman of the Ontario Board 
of License Commissioners has publicly stated that the 
Board makes a practice of paying informers. Such a prac- 
tice is most repugnant to British ideas. It also points to 
weakness in a law which finds such means necessary to 
secure its enforcement. 

The regulation by which liquor can be obtained on a 
medical prescription is also open to abuse. The majority 
of doctors, being honourable men, are careful in the issue 
of such prescriptions. But if alcohol is needed as a medicine, 
it is somewhat hard on the person who requires it that he 
should have to pay the doctor two or three dollars for issuing 
the prescription, in addition to the price demanded for the 
goods by the Government vendor. Unscrupulous medical 
practitioners have made large sums of money by their mis- 
use of this privilege. The evidence of the Chairman of the 
Ontario Board of License Commissioners on this point was 
interesting. In stating that the Government had made a 
profit of $520,000 (upwards of £104,000) on the sale of 
liquor, he explained that 90 per cent. of this business was 
done on doctors’ orders for quarts, and 80 per cent. of these 
were not actually needed. ‘“‘Somejdoctors,” he remarks, 
‘lack the backbone to offend customers, and{give prescrip- 
tions when they are not needed. Others do it for money. 
Ninety per cent. give no more than }ten prescriptions 
a month, while the other 10 per cent. bedevil the whole 
business.”’ He gave an instance of one doctor who issued 
2,005 prescriptions in a month, for which he charged two 
and three dollars, at which rate he would net a thousand 
pounds or so by simply signing his name so many times. 
Another issued 487 prescriptions in one day. Forty doctors 
had been successfully prosecuted for issuing an excessive 
number of prescriptions. , 

To the ordinary man this system seems nothing less than 
a temptation to commit what amounts to perjury. And 
every time such a prescription is applied for and granted 
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when it is not needed on strictly medical grounds, the moral 
sense of the individual and ultimately of the community 
is weakened. 

There is also a widespread feeling that Prohibition as 
seen in Ontario savours of class legislation. The rich man 
who has a large cellar and can afford the outlay has been 
able to provide himself with a supply sufficient for many 
years. The poor man could not do this, so he is in fact 
under Prohibition, while his wealthier brother is not. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, the present 
writer, who can claim a wide knowledge of both rural and 
urban conditions in Ontario, is convinced that a judicious 
system of State regulation, strictly enforced, by which the 
amount purchasable by any individual for any given period 
was carefully limited, and which imposed the severest 
penalties for drunkenness, would work far better than the 
present Act, and remove the abuses attached to it. Permits 
might perhaps be issued to individuals and withdrawn at 
once if misused. The stigma at present unjustly cast on 
the proper use of alcoholic beverages would disappear, and 
the morally harmful temptation to obtain liquor under a 
false pretence on a doctor’s prescription would be done 
away with, as would also the present disastrous illicit trade 
in vile stuff, and the fatal use of poisonous substitutes, 
which has already caused the loss of several lives. The great 
aim of all temperance legislation ought to be to abolish 
drunkenness. The bar and saloon are gone never to return. 
I believe that some such plan as that suggested above would 
not only accomplish more in the direction of real temperance 
than the present system of (so-called) Prohibition, but 
would be free from the manifest weaknesses which tend to 
impair the admitted good which it has been able to effect 
for the community. 


EDWARD ONTARIO 


CORRESPONDENOE  .” 


THE FOURTH ARMY - 
To THE EpITor oF THE National Review 


Srr,—We wish to draw the attention of your readers to a book recently 
published entitled The Story of the Fourth Army tthe Battles of the 
Hundred Days, August 8th to November 11th, 1918, by: Major-General 
Sir Archibald Montgomery, late Chief of the Staff of the Fourth pArmy, 
and now serving as Deputy Chief of the Staff in India. . +» 

This book is of great historic value, for General Montgomery began 
to compile it immediately after the Armistice, while the Fourth Army 
was still in being in Belgium and when many of the principal actors in 
the events recorded were on the spot and could be consulted... It is 
illustrated by a number of most valuable sketches and photographs 
showing the conditions which prevailed during the battles, and is accom- 
panied by a unique volume of maps showing the movements of the troops 
at each stage of their victorious advance. It has been our business 
to study military history, but we know of no contemporary record of 
war which deals with events of such moment and interest with such 
accuracy and judgment or exhibits such a wealth of authoritative material. 

It is the story of an admirably co-ordinated effort, in which the closest 
co-operation prevailed between all ranks, services and branches, and it 
constitutes in these days an object-lesson in harmony, unselfishness and 
the value of the personal factor in human relationships in circumstances 
of danger, hardship and privation unparalleled in other wars. 

It is also the story of our great Empire speaking with one voice, of 
the Dominions and the Mother-Country acting in complete unison in 
the achievement of the greatest task ever set to men in the annals 
of war. 

This book is free from controversy and has been compiled and pub- 
lished by General Montgomery with the sole object of preserving the 
records of an unprecedented feat of arms. In these days no publisher 
would undertake to bring out such a book at his own risk, and General 
Montgomery has performed a public service in producing it at his own 
cost. Any profits accruing from the sale are to be devoted to military 
charities. We trust, therefore, that General Montgomery will be sup- 
ported by the public as he deserves, and that this truly monumental 
work will find a place in every library. 

. We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
F. MavRIcE 
J. H. Davipson 
June 24, 1920 


